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The Art-Union was established in 1836, to aid in 
extending the love of the Arts of Design through the 
United Kingdom, and to give encouragement to Artists 
beyond that afforded by the patronage of individuals. 

1. It is composed of Annual Subscribers of One 
Guinea and upwards. J 

2. The funds, after paying necessary expenses, are 
devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Drawings, Ena- 
mels, Sculpture, or Medals. 

3. Every Member, for each Guinea subscribed, is 
entitled to one chance of obtaining some work of Art 
at the annual distribution, the selection of which rests 
with himself. 

4. In addition to the equal chance annually afforded 
to each Subscriber of becoming the possessor of a va- 
luable work of Art, by the result of the allotment, a 
certain sum is set apart every year to enable the Com- 
mittee to procure an Engraving; and of this Engraving 
=e Member will receive one impression for every 

uinea su 


An Engraving of Mr. LANpsEER’s picture, ‘ THE 
TIRED HUNTSMAN,’ by Mr. H. C. Shenton, is 
now in course of distribution to the Subscribers of the 
year 1840, at Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi’s, 14, Pall- 
mall East. 

Mr. J. P. Knrout’s picture, ‘ THE SAINTS’ DAY,’ 
is in the hands of Mr. W. CuEvA.iER, to be engraved 
for the Subscribers of 1841. 

The Subscribers of the current year, ending March 
1842, will receive impressions of an Engraving by Mr. 
W. H. Wart, of Hitron’s fine picture, ‘ E RE- 
TURN OF UNA.’ 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 
73, Great Russell-street (corner of yey ee | 
where the Clerk is in attendance daily, from Twelve till 
Five o’clock, to afford any information that may be re- 
quired, and to receive S riptions. 

By order, T. E. Jongs, | 
Clerk to the Committee, 
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SSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of 
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The object of this Association is to advance the cause 
of Art in Scotland, by affording additional encourage- 
ment to its professors, in the following way :— 

A Subscriber of ONE GUINEA becomes a Member 
for One Year ; has a chance of gaining a valuable Work 
of Art; and the certainty of receiving a valuable Kn- 
graving. 

An Annual General Meeting of Members is held in 
May, for the purpose of electing a Committee of Ma- 
nagement, who are entrusted with power, for one year, 
to purchase what may appear to them the most deserv- 
ing Works of Scottish Art annually exhibited. At this 
Meeting, likewise, the different Works purchased for 
the Association become, aig publicly drawn, the 
property of individual members. : 
is Association, the first established in the United 
Kingdom for the encouragement of Art upon these 
principles, has progressively increased in its annual 
fund, from the sum of 728, subscribed in the year 
1834, to the sum of #6767, subscribed in the year 1841. 

Last year, the Works of Art purchased for the Asso- 
ciation amounted to One Hundred and Forty in num- 
ber, at a total expenditure of nearly #5000. Besides 
this large sum, which, in the form of Paintings and 
Sculpture, was distributed among Subscribers, a large 
amount was reserved with a view to meet the expenses 
incurred by the execution of a very talented Engraving, 
to copies of which ail Subscribers are entitled. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Association, 
held in May 1841, the Hon. Lord Jeffrey, who, on the 
motion of the Right Hon. the Earl Seafield, was 
called to the chair, said, *“‘ That the great aim of the 
Members of this Society was to advance a taste for 
Art, and to extend the fame and honour of artists; and 
he was happy to say, that, to a great degree, they had 
accomplished both these objects, by diffusing a taste 
for Art among the Scottish public, and by raising a 
hi her standard of excellence among artists them- 
selves. 

In conformity with the sentiments expressed in the 
above quotation, the Committee of Management take 
this opportunity of earnestly requesting the attention 
of all those who have not yet enrolled themselves as 
Members of the Association, to its great importance 
and usefulness as a National Institution. The of 
uniting the efforts of individuals, by a small ual 
Subscription from each, into one large fund for the 
benefit of all, has established in favour of Art a new 
and most valuable source of ey gy 

Members for this year, 1%41-42, will be entitled to 
copies of the Line-agraving now being executed by 





Mr. John Burnet, after Mr. William Allan’s admirable 
Historical Picture of * An Incident in the Life of Ro- 
bert the Bruce.’ As both the and ver 
have acquired for themselves high yy ae inc- 
tion, it is not to be doubted bu this ving 
will prove a fine specimen of combined native t. 
™ ype ys last year. ms ce will receive, 
early in the course of next year, ies of the E v- 
ing executed by Mr. Charles Rolls. after Mr. Fraser’ a 
talented Picture of ‘ The Moment of Vi ” Anim- 
pocerion Gam mony Plate, which -" now in the hands of 
é printer, ma seen On application to any of 
Local lonseary Sessetastes. va ll 
These Engravings will cost the Association a large 
sum; and every y Bates in itself be worth more than 
the usual Annual Subscription of One Guinea. 
It is confidently anticipated that the various Works 
of Art to be purchased by the Committee will this year 
su in merit and value those of any former year ; 


and they will, as usual, be di lot a 
the Members at the Anmal General in May. 
Y 


mong 
Subscribers’ names are now received ; . 
plication to the Secretary, ork Pace, input, 
or to any of the Honorary Secretaries in or 
Country, reports ma obtained, information given, 
and alecriptions pald. ™ 
Edinburgh, Nov. 1841. 
OYAL IRISH ART-UNION,— 
~~ ane Marquis of Onmonps. 
utifal Engraving of ‘THE BLI 
AT THE HOLY LL, now issuing to _ = 
bers of this most flourishing and successful Society, 
may be seen at Messrs, Co hi’s, Cockspar-etreet 
Messrs, Graves’s, Pall Mall; or at Mr. "6, 
os, = Acre i, Wace ne, A} the Bona year, 
ne Guinea each, ma oO ; same 
be transmitted by Post-office order, hy md 
Srewart Biackes, -» Hon. Secretary 
20, Gardener’s rine, Dublin. 7 
Fe ee ae WN A MTT BE ONE Rs BF: RT 
RTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVER. 
SAZIONE.—The Members are reminded that the 
SECOND MEETING of the Season will take place at 
the FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, on WEDNESDAY, the 
Sth of January. 








Now ready, . 
UROPA. Exquisitely engraved by Cuan.es 
Heath, after W. Hitron, R.A. Price—Prints, 
#1 1s.; Proofs, 22 2s.; before Letters, 24 4s. 

This charming Print, from one of the finest Pictures 
of the late Historical Painter, W. Hilton, R.A., has 
my been finished, after seven years’ incessant labour, 

y Mr. Charles Heath. The Proofs before Letters are 
nearly all subscribed for. 

F. G. Moon, Printseller and Pablisher to the Queen, 
20, Threadneedle-street, London. 


NOTICE TO PRINTSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 


ary Py tg he and COMPANY, 
the Public in general, that ao - 
Portrait by PavL pE LA Rocag, 


‘NAPOLEON DURING THE HUNDRED DAYS, 


is THEIR CopyRiaut, and an engraving from, 
or selling any pirated copy of the eaid will be 
subjected to ~n InJUNCTION in Gunmunae te 

ginal ab Pring if Aristide Louis, may be had of all 
Prints €1 1s, Every proof sold, 
























In introducing these Colours to the notice of Artists and of the Public, 
upon the subject, seeing that, by the application of many years’ experience, 
in bringing back to light a long wuried secret of ancient Art. 

The countless and laborious efforts that, from time to time, 
and durability, with those of the Old Masters, are sufficiently d 

| these efforts have been. For although, at first, their works might appear to vi 
side of their prototypes, how great a falling off was there! rete 
| if they were the creations of yesterday, and appeared by their undecay! 
| mlern Art. 
so ‘The ~~ effects of light and atmosphere on the colours of the present 
on the same principle as the Colours of the Old Vol 
however, is not the fact. ‘The phenomenon of its apparently increased vividness, 
the picture has invariably declined and faded. a 
pictures of Francia, recently added to the collection in the N 
their tints have that time-defying character and gem-like lustre, ps 
In the early periods of Art, the painter, having no colourman to prepare 
substances were at hand, from earths and stones ; and chiefly 
durability of bis productions. 


i i 


ancient colouring; and that they possess all the invaluable 
ancient painters. 

The Silica Colours are prepared in collapsible tubes, | 
and can be forwarded per post to any part of the coun- | V4 
try, on receipt of an order, for any of the under-men- | 
tioned tints, viz. : 

Pale and Deep Red. 

Pale and Deep Blue. 
Pale and Deep Yellow. 
Pale and Deep Orange. 
Pale and Deep Purple. 
Pale and Deep Green. 
Pale and Deep Brown. 
White, Gray, and Black. 


LUABLE Mgp1UM, has 
Sin MARTIN ARCHER 


| Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A. 

C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A. 

W. Etty, Esq., R.A. 

ID. Maclise, Ksq., R.A, 

W. Mulready, Esq., R.A. 

T. Phillips, Esq., R.A. 

H.W. Pickersgill, Esq. R.A. 

D. Roberts, Esq., R.A. 

J. M. W. Turner, Esq.R.A. 

C. R. Leslie, Esq., R.A. 

H. P. Briggs, Esq., R.A. 

W. Collins, Esq., K.A. 

W. C. Ross, Esq., R.A. 

S$. Drummond, Esq.,A. 

J. P. Knight, Esq., A.I 

C. Landseer, Esq., A.1 

R. Kedgrave, Esq., A.} 

T. Webster, Esq., A.R.A. 

A. Agtis, Esq. 

| W. Allen, Esq. 

| F. W. Andrew, Esq. 

J. Ayton, Esq. 

C. Baxter, Esq. 

R. Beechey, Esq. 

J. Bell, Esq. 

W. Boxall, Esq. 

W. Bradley, Esq. 

J. Byrne, Esq. 

J. Calrow, Esq. 

G. Cattermole, Esq. 

J. Cole, Esq. 

W. Collett, Esq. 

C. A. Constant, Esq. 

— Cooper, Esq. 

J. Coventry, Esq. 

G. Crockford, Esq. 

W. Derby, Esq. 

— Duncan, Esq. 

— Dyce, Esq.,Royal School 
of Design. 

T. Ellerby, Esq. 
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i VAN EYCK’'S GLASS MEDIUM for OLL PAINTING. 
This Medium having been tried by Artists of the 
first eminence, is found to be the grand desideratum 
: for removing the existing evils of the Modern School ; 
namely, the destructive effects of Varnishes, Vils, and 
M’guelps, as all pictures painted with them, after a 
time, lose their transparency and brilliancy, and be- 
come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured; whereas 
those painted with the Glass Medium have a most 
brilliant effect, and will be found to remain perfectly 
unchanged, as its durability can only be compared to 
painting in enamel, 


ee 


A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 


=~ 


~ 


Glass Medium in Bottles. 
t No. 1. For first and second painting, and for mixing 


with colours already prepared in Medium. 


No, 2. For general painting, and for rubbing up pow- 
der colours with. 


—— 


No.3. For third painting, finishing, and glazing, 


: ; or mixing with lakes and other colours, requiring | T. Ellis, Esq. 

: : G. Field, Esq. 
strong driers, giving at the same time additional trans- | yw. Fisher, Esq. 
parency. W. Fisk, Esq. 

Any of the above Media may be thinned, according — anened eet 
to the taste of the Artist, with Miller’s pure Floren- | E. A. Gilford, Esq. 
ine 08 J. Gilbert, Esq. 

» H. Gulson, Esq. 

Glass Medium in Powder. 

: Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


If these powders be mixed stiff upon the palette with 


Hi =i new SILICA GROUND 
if & small portion of Miller’s pure Poppy Oil, it will 
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it will not, perhaps, 
aided by nuinberless expe 


have been made by modern Artists, to produce 
known to need further comment. ; 
e successfully with the antique ort 
What an universal degeneracy of tint and tone! — é 
ng brilliancy and clearness to deride alike, 


day, are very clearly evidence 
Masters and the Silica Colours, has bee 
is the r : : 

“re yne sceptical of the superiority of ancient colour, every ¢ 
eee aot ae National ¢ if and four hundred years ago. 
ss and never retain. ’ 
ed to seek and compose them himself, from whatsoever 
mpaired by chemical agency, may be inferred the great 


‘ational Gallery, and painted between three 
that modern paintings seldom perhaps posse 
his colours for him, was compell 


from their use of such imperishable materials, uni 


The present Silica Colours, now confidently submitted to the ordeal of public opinion, |! 


persons of scientific attainment, whose judgment has been unequivocally expressed in t 
qualities of transparency, brilliancy, 








It is likewise, 


Ww 


their favour; 


T. MILLER, being the original preparer of this In- 


the honour of supplying 
Suen, President of the 


Royal Academy, 


W. Gush, Esq. 

J. Hall, Esq. 

C. Hancock, Esq. 

kK. G. Hammerton, Esq. 
W. Havell, Esq. 

J. M. Hendric, Esq. 
T. C. Hofiand, Esq. 
James Holmes, Esq. 
F. Y. Hurlstone, Esq. 
J. Huskisson, Eeq. 
— Jenore, Esq. 

T. M. Joy, Esq. 
J.D. King, Esq. 

S. Lawrence, Esq. 

J. M. Lea, Esq. 

W. L. Leitch, Esq. 
T. Lewis, Esq. 

J. Lucas, Esq. 

J. Lynn, Esq. 

J. Martin, Esq. 

RK. M‘Innes, Esq. 

S. Moyford, Esq. 

H. Moseley, Esq. 

J. Miller, Esq. 

sir W. Newton. 

R. P. Noble, Esq. 

K. Noble, Esq. 

K. K. Penson, Esq. 
J.T. Parris, Esq. 

A. Penley, Esq. 

— Raphacl, Esq. 
Ch. Reat, Esq. 

W. Richardson, Esq. 
G,. K. Robinson, Esq. 
J. RK. Say, Esq. 

J. Stark, Esq. 

Miles Smith, Esq. 

E. B. Spalding, Esq. 
F, Stone, Esq. 

C. Stonehouse, Esq. 
Weld Taylor, Esq. 
Charles ‘Taylor, Esq. 
F. Thrupp, Esq. 

R. J. Walker, Esq. 
G. Wallis, Esq. 

G. R. Ward, Esq. 
W. H. Watkins, Esq. 
S. M. Webster, Esq. 
S. Wilson, Esq. 


T. Yeats, Esq. 





And many other Artists of Eminence. 





T. M. would also call the attention of Artists to his 


CANVASS. This Canvass, 


not being prepared in the usual method with common 
oils, causes all colours used on it to dry from the bot- 


This varnish, 
the ordinary var- 


atmosphere, 


thereby entirely destroying 
completely 


Spirits for Oil and Water- 


«i af enable the Artist to lay col » i 
; | saber ist to lay colour, pile upon pile pandto dip | tom, and not from the surface, as is now the case, 
| his pencil in water or oil at pleasure. It will also dry | thereby, in the painter’s phrase, giving a light within. 
| hard that it may be scraped with a knife on the fol- May be had of all sizes, on frames and in rolls. 
| lowing day. Prepared Mill Boards and Panels for Sketchin 
Prepared } s g and 
er T. M. would recommend Artists to replenish their —— ILI 
. , : batt. , Miller’s new SILICA VARNISH. 

Colour Boxes with Colours prepared in Medium, as | not being made of soft gums, like 
q thefWHl be found better in every respect than those —_, when wang dry caunot be removed from the 
ym : painting; neither is it acted on by the 
aye. in the ordinary oils. which frequently occasions the effect of a thick bloor 
}. ny 
Fa POS T. M. Would also beg to remark, that while Artists | *!milar to that of a plum, 
Soe! | setinalo wa colours as commonty prepare ino, |Site Tar, A het cla 
, Silica Varnish. 

} wa they only reap half the advantage resulting from the Colours prepared with 
: great Improvement in the art—which the Media are colour Painting in impalpable Powder. 

a | ac "rt | acknowledged to be by upwards of one tho d Artiste anu" Oil and Powder Colour Boxes fitted up 

; aS have al y tri 2 . in OC 
whe ready tried and approved it. Japanned Tin Oil Colour Sketch Boxes ditto. 


Colours that might bear comparison in 
unfortunately, but too well acknowl 
zinals, yet when placed, a twelvemonth afterwards, by the 
hile the ancient productions seemed as fresh and vivid as 


| vantages. 


COLOURS. 


be deemed obtrusive, if the Manufacturer presumes to offer a few remarks 
~ srimnents, he has, at length, most successfully accomplished his object, 


int of brilliancy 
ged how fruitless 


the attacks of time and the feeble composition of 


d by the contrast of Ultramarine, which being manufactured 
n erroneously supposed to have derived an accession of brilliancy from age. Such, 
esult of its simply retaining its original lustre, 


whilst that of the other colours of 
loubt might be easily removed by a glance at the two 
The transparency and freshness of 


have already been severely tested by Artists of the first eminence, and by 
and who do not hesitate to affirm that they reveal the mystery of 
and durability, which are so eminently conspicuous in the works of the 


To Water-Colour and Miniature Painters. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 

It is well known that some preparation for giving 
brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting, and for 
enabling the Artist to repeat his touches without dis- 
turbing the colours already laid on, has been lon 
sought after; this new vehicle possesses all these ad- 
When mixed with the colours it has a most 
brilliant effect, and will preserve delicate tints unin- 
jured; in durability it will approach nearer to Oil 


| Painting than anything hitherto in use. 





Glass Medium in Bottles. 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of 
colour, This dries so hard that the second colouring 
or finishing will not disturb it. 

No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 


Also the NEW SILICA COLOURS, prepared in 
Cakes, which possess many and great advantages over 
the Cake and Moist Water Colours, at present in use. 

Japanned Tin Water Sketch Boxes, with Bottle, 
Cups, &c., complete. 

T. M. has great pleasure to inform Artists that he 
has on sale all the Colours made by G. Field, Esq., au- 
thor of “ Chromatography,” &c. &c. 

T. M. has also ail the remaining stock of Ultra- 
marines, manufactured by the celebrated Italian 
maker, the late G. Arzone. 

MILLER’S PREPARED LEAD PENCILS 
FOR DRAWING, &c. 
Of different degrees of hardness, without grit. 


MARKED 
H_ Moderately hard, used for sketching. 
HH A degree harder, used for outlines and fine 


drawing. 
Ditto ditto, used for architectural drawing and 
short-hand writing. 


HHH 


HB Moderately hard and black, used for sketching 
and filling in. 
B Black, used for shading. 
Bi Softer, with extra depth of colour. 
EBB Ditto ditte (double thick lead). 
F¥ Rather soft, but firm for drawing. 
FF Ditto ditto (double thick lead). 


DRAWING AND CRAYON PAPERS. 
Crayon and Mounting Boards, 
London and Bristol Boards. 
French and other Tracing Papers. 
CHALKS, 

Italian, French, and German Black, White, and Red 
Chalks, in Pencils or Crayons, of the finest selection. 
BRUSHES AND PENCILS. 

Fine French Hog Hair Tools, flat and round. 


Geat’s Hair ditto ditto. 
Sable ditto ditto, 
Fitch ditto ditto. 


_ MILLER’S NEW PALETTE 

Is held in the same manner as the one in general 
use, but the thumb-hole is dispensed with, thereby ob- 
Viating the annoyance resulting from oil and colour 
running through upon the hand, and will doubtless en- 
tirely supersede the present one. 

DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

Colours prepared in small boxes, for painting the 
Dissolving Views as now exhibited at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, with directions for use. The sane 
Colours are also applicable for painting the slide 
glasses of Magic Lanterns, and devices or ornaments 
on ground glass, in imitation of the old masters. 
MILLER’s PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 

RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, 
In small boxes complete, with directions for use. 


Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation, at 
MILLER’S Artists’ CoLour MANUFACTORY, 
56, Lone Acre, Lonpon. 
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We cannot enter upon the Fourth Year of our 
existence without expressing our grateful sense 
of the extensive support we have received. Our 
present position is such as to secure us from all 
the ‘* chances and changes”’ to which periodical 
literature is subjected. A large, and increasing, 
circulation, gives us augmented power of carrying 
out our original design—‘‘to supply to artists 
accurate and useful information upon all subjects 
in which they are interested, and to the public 
the means of justly ascertaining and estimating 
the progress of Art both at home and abroad.” 
Our future efforts will be commensurate with our 
past exertions. But, with the ability to command 
additional force, and an earnest desire to employ 
it beneficially, our readers may look for that im- 
provement in the conduct of our journal which 
they are, undoubtedly, entitled to require and 
command. We have heretofore attributed our 
success, mainly, to the ‘* honesty of purpose to 
which we fearlessly lay claim.”” We have acted 
up to our imperative duty—of expressing, in every 
instance, the opinions! we'entertain, without re- 
gard to the wishes, or the interests, of any person 
or any party. We have endeavoured to do so, 
on all occasions, without arrogance or presump- 
tion ; tobe swayed by no prejudice; to be misled 
by no partiality: to be biassed only by generous 
considerations of the difficulties that embarrass 
genius at the outset, and by a conviction that we 
are best employed in removing, rather than in- 
creasing, them. We have thus succeeded in ob- 
taining the confidence of the artists and the public: 
and we are not likely to risk it by a departure 
JSrom the course by which it has been gained—an 
earnest desire to think and to act rightly. 


Unconnected as we are—and shall be—with 
what is technically termed ‘‘ the Trade ;’’ with any 
interest, indeed, that can, either directly or in- 
directly, control our movements, our line of duty 
is a plain and straight one ;—our prosperity can 
be secured only by being the upright and con- 
sistent representative of the artists of Great 
Britain. 


The cause of British Art is, unquestionably, 
triumphing ; at length, the Nation has been roused 
to consider it worthy of fosterage; the artists 
must be excited into corresponding energy; to 
watch with scrupulous, if not suspicious, care, 
the early bias of National patronage. Upon the 
first direction the streamlet takes will depend 
the subsequent course of the river. There has 
been no period in the history of our age and 
country, so pregnant with good, or evil, to a 
generation and its posterity, as that upon which 
we are now entering. To the accomplished and 
high-minded Statesman—the first who has given 
impulse to the Arts of Great Britain—we owe 
already a debt of gratitude; he has planted the 
seed that may yield the future harvest. 


We contemplate certain improvements, that 
will be manifested as we proceed. We may ob- 
serve, however, that we desire to promote the 
purposes of the useful Arts by showing how ad- 
vantageously they may be influenced by the Fine 
Arts; and how largely our manufactures may 
be benefited by the aid of taste and genius. 


But our business, now, is little more than to ex- 
press our thanks for the success we have obtained, 
and the assistance we have received; to deliver 
assurances of added power and, if possible, in- 
creased zeal, in the service of British artists; and 
to promise that every source of information 
shall be mide available, in order to secure con- 
tinued prosperity. 





- -~THE NATIONAL._COMMISSION. 
BRITISH ART. 

Eminence in the Fine Arts is now the one thing 
wanting to crown the cumulus of England’s 
glory. Itis so recognised a truth, that the re- 
mark has become almost as trite as a proverb. 
Like Rome of old, this country, foremost in all 
the rougher Arts, and craving for herself the 
grandest mental attributes, has been too content 
to slake her thirst for the civilizing refinements 
of the Arts at foreign fountains, while it wanted 
but a word, like the rod of Moses, to draw forth 
the “living waters” from the rock at home. 

Professional ambition and patriotic ardour in 
the more enlightened portion of society have long 
employed the most ardent endeavours to raise 
among the public an active love and encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts in Great Britain. Project 
has followed project, effort has succeeded effort, 
but for a long time all was “ void and of none 
effect ;’ even voluntary promises of gratuitous 
artistic exertions failed to rouse any excitment, 
further than that attending a callous and half- 
contemptuous refusal of the proffer; and when 
some high-souled son of genius, like Barry, or 
Hilton, or Proctor, aimed at following out the 
high destinies which nature had apparently as- 
signed him, not only did pecuniary recompense 
desert his studio, but he was too often doomed 
to see knightly national honours alight, by pre- 
ference, upon those whose devotion to Art was 
not unaccompanied by the requisite attention to 
Mammon! Far be it from us to suppose that 
the man who claims for himself and manifests 
to the world the attributes of high genius, is, 
therefore, to be petted and spoiled, and led 
to imagine himself exempt from all the ordi- 
nary efforts which are imposed upon mor- 
tals to maintain their own wants by their 
own contributions to the common stock 
of the “ utilities.’ But, if national policy 
and national gratitude mark out, from other 
professions, men whose services are said to 
entitle them to national support and exaltation, 
we do peculiarly claim these distinctive marks of 
favour for the devotees of the highest branches 
in Painting and Sculpture, and consider it a 
point of great importance tothe nation, that such 
rewards should be distributed with the strictest 
attention to the intellectual, and not to the mere 
worldly, elevation of the claimants. If there be 
men who, in despite of depressing circum- 
stances, spurred on solely by their eagerness to 
develop what is beautiful and true, have dedi- 
cated their lives to works which humanize those 
who contemplate them, while they glorify the 
land of their production, how much more might 
we not expect from the hands of such men, if 
they were cheered on by the consciousness that 
a Nation’s eyes were upon their labours; and 
that their success, while it benefited and de- 
lighted their fellow-beings, would, at the same 
time, draw in its train a certain exemption from 
toil for themselves. The truth, however, is, that 
we, asa nation, have been lamentably accus- 
tomed to treat genius in the Arts as if it were a 
prolific weed, which “ grows apace,” and needs 
no culture; we have afforded hot-bed shelter to 
the more humble offshoots of the same plant, 
and they have flourished, while the great stem 
has never arrived at anything further than a 
kind of stunted maturity. We have not suffi- 
ciently borne in mind the “ moral” of the 
verses :— 

* Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But,” &c. 

Not thus has it been wherever Art has attained 
that grand climax which alone reflects true 
glory on a state, and which, through ages, when 
other glories have been half forgotten, continues 
to surround the nation’s name with a halo of 
renown, and to produce a constant stock of 
pleasure and of high feeling—may we not also 








add of commercial profit >—for which successive 
generations make a grateful return. What 
would be Italy without her poetry and her 
Arts? Velasquez and Murillo start forward 
from the bright age of Spanish glory, on the 
same parallel with the names of Columbus and 
Lopez de Vega, and their delightful works 
still remain, charms for theusands, and a record 
for themselves; and assist us to fathom the 
natural depths of Spanish mind, when time and 
fate have detracted from other jewels of the 
Spanish diadem. Bavaria in the present day 
would be but a poor German state, did not her 
constellations of modern Art attract the atten- 
tion of all Europe; and France, not content with 
her martial and other achievements, taking a 
foremost rank in the works of peace as she 
shone in deeds of war, proudly encourages the 
professors of those Arts whose works will be 
an honourable and joy-evolving fact, when the 
“system of Napoleon” may be but an historic 
name. Shall England be the last in a contest 
for such a palm? She, whose science settled 
the system of the world, and evoked the 
powers of steam, and whose literature boasts 
of that poet whose deep and happy influ- 
fluence is co-extensive with the varied smypa- 
thies of the human heart. Happy are we, then, 
thatthe epoch of a generous culture of the Arts 
in Great Britain appears to have now fairly com- 
menced, and with so much of carnest entha- 
siasm, and under such brilliant auspices, that 
the good result cannot be questioned except by 
those who participate in the anti-English no- 
tions of Wincklemann, Du Bos, and—others 
nearer home ! 

There has sprung up of late years, among 
the public generally, a wide-spreading interest 
in the productions of the chisel and the pencil; 
and there are now institutions rapidly and 
powerfully organized to give a focus to that 
interest, and to foster the truest taste. It will 
be at once perceived that we allude to the Art- 
Union Societies in different parts of the king- 
dom. Without here entering into the strict 
merits of the various associations, we rejoice to 
render our heartfelt thanks to the originators 
and present promoters of Institutions calculated 
to exert so wonderful an influence upon the 
state of the Arts in this kingdom. Their powers 
will be prodigious, and, rightly exercised, they 
may supply to the rising generation of artists 
all the benefits which the patronage of princes for- 
merly afforded, without any of the attendant dis- 
advantages. The great subdivision of the money 
subscribed is a politic and valuable arrange- 
ment, because it not only tends to promote the 
cause of these societies by extending the num- 
ber of those who hold prizes, but also to diffuse 
into a great variety of channels a substantial 
patronage. We look, however, with great hope 
to the effect of the larger sums. It is by these 
that pictures will be purchased whose merits 
might otherwise have borne the “ bright reward 
of fame” alone,and if (as we have stated it to bein 


contemplation) the two highest prizes should be 


made of some unusually large proportions, there 
may arise a demand thenceforth for works of 
Art of an importance far beyond that presented 
by the general average of our exhibitions—a de- 
mand which would quickly meet its due response 
from the 

Rapid and important, however, as have been 
and will be the changes which these Art-Unions 
will effect for the benefit of Art, it is only a 
GoveRNMENT that can be looked to for evolv- 
ing that highest condition of Painting and 
Sculpture, where they are employed as intellec- 
tual ornaments of the public buildings of the 
State. And here we enter upon a topic that 
has of late interested wary hey an extent that 
bodes well for the lovers of 

Year after year, for nearly a century, the de- 
mands of British Art upon the care of the Go- 
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vernment have met with so little attention as 
scarcely rises above neglect. ‘The distress at 
oue time, foreiga wars at another, or the equally 
ewbarrassing warfare of “ parties” at home, 
have been at least the ostensible reasons why 
Painting and Sculpture have obtained few of 
those fostering aids which were afforded to the 
Arts bearing more immediately and apparently 
upon improvements in our commerce. Tardily 
and coyly, indeed, a School of Design has of late 
years offered to our manufacturers the means of 
obtaining a correctness and elegance of desigus 
for the purposes of commerce i and under its 
present able management, there is no saying to 
what important results the Institution may 
lead. The instruction given at Somerset House 
is as varied as it is complete; and the body of 
students, whose ideas of “ design” will be formed 
there, will doubtless, ere a few years are over, 
work a thorough change in the taste displayed 
in our manufactures, and enable us to compete 
as successfully as ever with the rapidly-improv- 
ing works of France* and other foreign nations. 

Singular does it seem, however, to those who 
look on with a wide scope and philosophic eye, 
that whilst every other exertion of human power 
has been adopted to wo:k on the moral nature 
of the great masses of the community; while 
mechanics’ institutes have opened the doors of 
science, and society after society have been en- 
deavouring to diffuse the doctrines of morality 
and of revealed truth, there has been a com- 
plete national oversight of one of the most 
powerful agents that the Government of a coun- 
try might employ to sway, by a silent eloquence, 
the minds of men! 

In the middle ages Paintine was the great 
open book that “all who ran might read.” 
Speaking a language common to all, it wasmade 
use of to teach important facts in a most im- 
pressive manner; every wall bore its interesting 
and important lesson, conveyed by that Art 
whose refiuing operations are the more effective 
because its admonitions are accompanied with 
sensations of pleasure ; an Art which appeals to 
the meaner as well as to the higher intellects of 
mankind; an Art which, embodying conceptions 
of the most exalted and spiritual nature, makes 
them at the same time sensible to all, because 
it addresses itself through the best and most 
universal of media—the eye; an Art which is a 
silent appeal from soul to soul, vividly exciting 
the feelings, and rousing intellectual action even 
in the uninstructed. 

Those who take the trouble to visit the various 
national exhibitions, which have now been 
wisely opened to the public gaze, cannot have 
fuiled to notice the immense delight with which 
many @ face of the artisan or the rustic is turned 
towards the chefi-d’euvres of Art. Nor is it less 
singular than true, that the grander subjects ap- 
pear to obtain most of their attention. But if 
these works contained no fine truth, operated on 
none of the more admirable of our moral feelin gs, 
but were mere causes of innocent gratification 
to the sense, even then it would be a para- 
mount policy of a wise Government, as it would, 
undoubtedly, be a welcome boon to the people, 
to imerease, by every reasonable amount of ex- 
penditure, the facilities for affording to the pub- 
lic the wholesome luxury of works of Art. 

With these impressions we join in the general 
welcome to the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission, “ for inquiring whether advantage might 


« 





“ The lustre of our manufactures, and the pros- 
perity which everywhere attended them, correspended 
to the degree of influence which Painting possessed 
over them.’’— In fact, every vessel of silver and gold, 
of porcelain or common clay; our jewels, arms, furni- 
niture, cartoons for tapestry, chintzes, laces, ribands 
ouvrages de modes (millinery), embroideries, gold and 
silver tissues, experience, more or less, in the hands of 
the workman who fashions them, the salutary effects 
of that influence.”"—Dechazelle, “ Discours eur Vin- 
Slucnce . Peinture sur les Arts d’industrie com- 
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not be taken of the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament for the promoting and encouraging 
the Fine Arts.” 

Whatever may be the special result of the 
question propounded in this appointment of the 
Commission,—exhibiting, as the terms do, so 
material a deviation from those of the first 
announcement,—there can be little doubt that 
the mere agitation of the matter will have an 
important effect on the general interests of Art; 
and that whether the senate-house be left to 
mere architectural simplicity, or be adorned by 
the united talents of our painters and sculptors, 
the importance of a general fostering of the Fine 
Arts by the state is fully recognised in the de- 
termination to inquire into one particular mode 
of its prosecution. This is, indeed, a great 
point gained, and the more especially if it be 
true, as we have heard stated, that the Govern- 
ment, during the great administrations of Pitt 
and Fox, generally sheltered itself from cases 
of a similar nature by asserting that “ the time 
was not yet come.” The time, it seems, has at 
length arrived, and arrived too with an opportu- 
nity which presents to the mind of an artist one 
of the most glorious means for the employment 
of his Art for his own reputation and to the 
credit of his country. Looking at the names 
composing the tribunal appointed to try this 
matter, the most gratifying surmises take the 
place of doubt, and Iope already exults in the 
prospect of the monument likely to be erected 
to the honour of the Arts in Great Britain, and 
sees another bright flower entwined with the 
wreaths of our national renown. Art is too 
universal to belong to a party, but the public 
writer has a truly pleasing task when, in rendering 
a testimony to the intellectual and moral worth 
of the great leader of a party, he can feel that 
all will recognise on his feeble applause the 
powerful seal of truth. It is with this feeling 
we express our delight, that the Commis- 
sion emanates from its royal source, under the 
auspices of Sir Robert Peel. Without thinking 
that his predecessors would have failed in an 
enlightened and patriotic view of the question, 
we have reason to deem it a matter of no small 
and peculiar import, that the consideration of 
the subject will be bound up with the other 
statesmanlike projects of the present Premier. 
It is in the highly refined taste of Sir Robert, 
his well-known friendship with certain of our 
leading artists, and his liberal patronage of the 
artistical talents of his native land, that we be- 
hold the surest guarantees of his promoting the 
cause of Art to the utmost. The association of 
Prince Albert, also, with the labours of the 
Commission, is an augury of the most favoura- 
ble nature; because, not only does his name 
bring with it an additional importance, but his 
well-ascertained love of Literature and Art, com- 
bined with (if report speak truly) a practical 
adoption of the latter as a study, give an 
assurance that he will look upon the business 
with no careless or apathetic cye. He has 
already afforded public instances of his zealous 
desire to render the assistance of his name and 
patronage, where the merits of Art laid a claim 
upon him; and has appeared desirous of sur- 
rounding his illustrious station with the halo of a 
reputation for true and refined taste. 

If, then, the Commission prosecute their “ in- 
quiry” with that zeal which their previously- 
proved interest in such subjects induces us to 
expect, there is abundant reason to look forward 
to a grand series of historical paintings and 
sculpture in the Houses of Parliament. As this 
18 & pivot on which much turns, we would ven- 
ture to suggest the endeavouring, on the part of 
the artists themselves, to contribute as much as 
possible to forward the “ inquiry” when in pro- 
gress, Opinions on the various methods in 
which designs of this peculiar nature might be 
carried out, if digested with care and founded 
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on substantial data, together with the means of 
enabling the Government to form _an estimate 
of the probable expenditure required by the 
different modes of procedure ; the relative length 
of time which specific plans would require, and 
the readiness of the profession to enter upon 
their execution—these are matters for informa- 
tion, respecting which the members of the 
Commission will of course look to the artists, 
Upon these topics much remains, if space per- 
mitted, to be addressed to our readers, which, 
however, another occasion may permit us to 
develop. In the meantime, with the ardour of 
true lovers of Art, we will conclude by express. 
ing our strong hope and conviction, that an 
epoch is arrived when this country will be en- 
abled to vindicate her claim to one of the most 
honourable attributes of a civilized community. 
Hateful would be the feeling, crooked would be 
the policy, and bad the taste, that should strive 
to wrest from the native grasp so inviting and 
honourable a prize, to throw it among foreign- 
ers. Let us adopt the lesson given us by the 
high-minded and honourable Canova, and whilst 
we reverence the works of genius abroad, pay 
no disrespect to the gifts which nature may 
have lavished upon those of our own clime. 
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ON VEHICLES FOR PIGMENTS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ART-UNION.’ 
Sir,—As the subject, ‘‘ Vehicles for Painting,” 
appears to be one of unusual interest to many of 
your readers, and as my name has been kindly 
mentioned in connexion therewith by one of your 
valuable correspondents, who has long pursued 
with most enthusiastic zeal a tedious course of 
research, in order to develop, if possible, the 
means by which certain of the old masters pro- 
duced their peculiarly durable and brilliant effects ; 
I beg to offer a few remarks on the modern sub- 
stitutes which have been recommended to the 
public, for the real all-important desiderata so 
anxiously sought, yet so mysteriously obscured, 
and so unsuccessfully approximated during cen- 
turies. 

Addressing you and your readers rather as a 
chemist, than as an artist, I shall sedulously 
avoid the use of technical ae sper and en- 
deavour to express myself clearly and intelligibly 
to all, even at the risk of being considered te- 
dious to some. 

The vehicles hitherto commonly used in paint- 
Ing have been linseed oil and spirit of turpentine ; 
but, for certain reasons, these two vehicles alone 
have been by many considered insufficient. 

Now, I presume, the insufficiency of oil and 
turpentine has been inferred, either because the 
pigments with which they have been blended have, 
from lapse of time, deviated more or less from 
their original colours and brilliancy; or, if they 
have not suffered any alteration in colour, because 
they have required a covering of some other ma- 
terial, that their original lustre might be displayed, 
which material has been proved to be objection- 
able from subsequent imperfections. But if 
neither of these conditions have resulted from the 
employment of oil and turpentine alone, what 
more can artists desire ? 

Let us suppose the first mentioned defect to 
have attended the use of oil and turpentine per 
se, to which of these two substances should the 
mischief be mainly attributed? Asa chemist, I 
should say ¢o the oil, which may, under certain 
circumstances, materially influence the colours of 
certain pigments (particularly those in which pre- 
parations of lead or of bismuth may occur), 
through the development of gaseous vapours 
which are liberated during its desiccation. 

Oil, in drying, must necessarily absorb oxy- 
gen; it may, therefore, either deprive a pigment, 
consisting of a metallic oxide, of a portion of its 
oxygen, and thus modify its colour; or it may 
abscrb the oxygen necessary for its solidification 
from the atmosphere. During this drying pro- 
cess, extremely disagreeable effluvia are known 
to escape, which effluvia have been proved to be 
competent to affect the colour of white lead very 
materially, whensoever a free current of atmo- 
spheric air is excluded. Every one must have no- 
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ticed the discolouration of recently painted white 
wainscoting, &c., consequent to the suspension 
of a picture or print, that had been replaced be- 
fore the painted wainscot had become thoroughly 
dry and hard. 

Yow, during the drying of oil there must na- 
turally exist a constant effort to disengage these 
offensive effluvia throughout the whole mass with 
which it may be incorporated, both within and 
without the external film which indicates incipient 
desiccation ; and as they cannot escape from be- 
neath this film with very great facility, it may be 
imagined they are compelled to struggle for es- 
cape in every direction before they can eventually 
become free ; and thus they may, even under fa- 
vourable circumstances, act in some degree pre- 
judicially upon those metallic pigments which are 
the most susceptible of injury from such peculiar 
gaseous emanations. 

Admitting all this to be so far correct (or even 
plausible, if you please), then it follows that if 
oil must be used by artists, still the less they 
can possibly use with convenience, the less all the 

ractical or theoretical evils to which 1 have al- 
uded may preponderate. Hence, probably, the 
first introduction of turpentine as adiluent. This 
material, however, appears to have its utility 
confined within limits much too circumscribed. 
A slight excess of it causes the pigment to flow 
too freely from the brush, and to dry without 
brilliancy, involving the necessity of some subse- 
quent covering that its original lustre may re- 
7. 
rom these, or from some such circumstances, 
the desire of obtaining some other conveniently 
volatile diluent, readily miscible with oil, and 
possessing no injurious qualities, has arisen. Pure 
water would naturally suggest itself to a reflecting 
mind, provided it could be used; and this, to- 
gether with the employment of only just sufficient 
oil merely to cement firmly the various particles 
which compose the pigment after the water has 
evaporated, would be all that could be required. 

But how can this portion of water be intro- 
duced? It cannot be mixed with oil without the 
intervention of some third substance possessing a 
property analogous to that of alkalies. An alkali, 
however, would be objectionable, as it would form 
a species of soap that might never become sufli- 
ciently hard, and that might be affected by mois- 
ture; moreover, it might alter the colours of 
several of the pigments in ordinary use. 

Alkaline earths, such as caustic lime, although 
fulfilling some of the requisite conditions, would 
be inadmissible for very evident reasons; and so 
would any other earthy material which possessed 
opacity, such as fuller’s earth, &c. 

What then will do? Why, borax; and few 
indeed are the substances that can supplant it for 
this especial purpose. And here I will quote a 
few authorities with a view to excite the interest 
of those artists who would wish to associate some 
particular ‘‘ medium”? with the works of the most 
celebrated of the ‘‘ old masters.”’ 

Chaptal, in his ‘‘ Chemistry, applied to the Arts 
and Manufactures,’’ published in 1807, has in- 
formed us that 

“The natron baurake of the Greeks, the Jorith of 
the Hebrews, the baurach of the Arabians, the boreck 
of the Persians, the burach of the Turks, the borar of 
the Latins, all appear to express one and the same 
substance. 

“The process for purifying borax was long confined 
to the Venetians; but the commerce with the Levant 
having been interrupted, in consequence of the war 
carried on for such a length of time between the 
Turks and the Persians, the trade fell into the hands 
of the Dutch, who continued to monopolize it until 
very lately, when establishments of the same kind were 
formed in Paris.” 


In the ‘‘ Pharmacopeia Universalis,” published 
by Dr. R. James in the year 1747, under the word 
Borax is the following passage : 

“These different boraxes are at present refined in 
Holland; but the way of doing it is not a secret only 
tothe Dutch, for there is a private gentleman in the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine, who did refine it, and deliver 
it to the merchants as fine, and as pure as that of 
Holland. In this state of perfect purification it is 
transparent like rock-crystal.”’ 


Fourcroy, an eminent French chemist (whose 


** System of Chemical Knowledge’’ was translated 
into English, and published in 11 vols. by Wil- 


liam Nicholson, in the year 1804), has written as 
“follows: ; i aire 

“There is nothing on which more inquiries have been 
made, than on the origin of borax; yet, perhaps, there is 
nothing even yet on which less light has been ob- 
tained. It seems as if the more has been said and 
written on the natural history of this salt, the more 
have its source and origin been involved in obscurity.” 


Thomson has informed his readers ‘‘ that it is 
supposed to have been known to the ancients, and 
to be the substance denominated crysocolla by 
Pliny ;’”’ and that “it is mentioned by Geber as 
early as the ninth century under the name of 
borax.” 

Borax consists of an acid, called boracic acid, 
united to a base commonly known by the name 
of soda. Its chemical name is bi-borate of soda. 

It is a transparent crystalline substance, frag- 
ments of which resemble fragments of alum. Its 
crystals contain a portion of water, which may be 
dissipated by heat. In a state of purity, it has no 
tendency to attract or to absorb moisture, like 
that possessed by common salt; nor has it any 
peculiar disposition to part with its water of crys- 
tallization when exposed to atmospheric influences, 
as do crystals of sulphate of soda and of carbon- 
ate of soda. When its water of crystallization is 
expelled by heat, it swells enormously, and be- 
comes an opaque, white, spongy, fragile mass. 

In this state it is called calcined borax. If the 
heat be continued, and also augmented, this 
spongy mass will gradually contract, and finally 
become resolved into a heed transparent glass, 
which is not susceptible of further change by any 
increase of heat. 

Now, when borax has been converted into glass 
in this way, it is liable to a slight external altera- 
tion from atmospheric influences. Its surface 
will, after experiencing the vicissitudes of dry and 
moist air, become opaque to an extent quite suffi- 
cient to preclude it from any of the general uses to 
which glass is applied. 

Borax, both before and after fusion, is soluble 
in water; but after it has been fused, it is much 
less speedily dissolved than unfused borax. The 
efflorescent spots which are often noticed upon 
the crystals of borax, are stated to be attributable 
solely to an adventitious mixture of carbonate of 
soda. Formerly all the borax which was em- 
ployed in the Arts was obtained, by a secret pro- 
cess, from the native crude Indiantincal. Of late 
years it has been manufactured in France, by the 
direct commixture of its component parts—bo- 
racid acid (obtained in abundance from the Lakes 
of Tuscany) and carbonate of soda (obtained by 
the decomposition of common salt). By this 
latter process the carbonate of soda is decomposed, 
and the bi-borate of soda formed, carbonic acid 
being set free. As it is an extremely difficult 
matter to conduct extensive chemical operations 
in such a way as to obtain absolutely pure results, 
a minute quantity of carbonate of soda may natu- 
rally be anticipated in the crystals of borax thus 
produced. Berzelius, however, has stated that 
the borax, thus artificially manufactured, is purer, 
upon the whole, than that which was formerly 
obtained from the native tincal. 

Such is the description of the material which 
has been recommended to artists by Mr. Rainier, 
and by my friend J. E., neither of whom has 
trodden, or pointed out, the nearest path to en- 
sure success. 

We have been told that the borax must be 
either calcined, or (which is still more cogently 
urged) that it should be thoroughly fused; and 
then, a certain quantity of this glass of borax must 
be ome to an impalpable powder, and well 

rubbed up”’ with a certain quantity of linseed 
oil. In this state the mixture is to be used, tak- 
ing a little upon the end of the palette knife, and 
mixing it with more oil, and water, ad libitum, 
and finally with the colours. 


[ We are, very reluctantly, compelled to divide 
this valuable and important communication, with 
which we have been favoured by CHARLES 
THornton Coatuuré, Esq., of Wraxhall, near 
Bristol. We recommend it to the careful atten- 
tion of our readers, because it bears practically 
upon the various theories to which we have given 
circulation. ] 











OBITUARY. 
THE LATE SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 

WE announced last month in a few words the 
death of Sir Francis Chantrey. The melancholy 
event occurred very suddenly at his own house 
in Pimlico, on the evening of the 25th Nov. He 
had on the previous day returned from superin- 
tending the erection of the statue of the late 
Bishop of Norwich; a work that must be re- 
membered by all who visited the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of last year. Sir Francis com- 
plained much during the day of indisposition, 
but was, nevertheless, busied in directing the pro- 
gress of his various works. He attempted in the 
evening to walk, in company with a friend, to 
Buckingham Palace; but was obliged by acute 
suffering, to return home, where he derived 
Socigeeety relief from a mixture administered 
to him by his medical attendant: he how- 
ever shortly afterwards fell back and expired 
while in easy conversation in his drawing-room. 
Sir Francis Chantrey had attained the sixtieth 
year of his age, and had he lived, years of fame 
were yet before him, for his latest works attest 
that his powers were in no degree impaired. How 
unprepared soever the world may have been for 
such an abrupt announcement of his decease, 
persons acquainted with his constitution were aware 
that he suffered from a'malady, whence a suddenly 
fatal result might be expected. It was stated on 
the inquest that he died from disease of the heart, 
under which he had for some years been labouring. 
But afew months have elapsed since we an- 
nounced the death of Sir David Wilkie. It is to 
be deplored that two men, each the most eminent 
of our school in his branch of Art, should be cut 
off within so brief an interval of each other. A 
strong parallel may be drawn between the fortunes 
of these gifted men; their early histories are si- 
milar; indeed, the same as that of most men who 
have risen to distinction in Art. Without having 
seen any works of importance in the respective 
departments they were about to follow—and 
while yet even unacquainted with the mere manual 
rocess each was to adopt in his future profession, 
th yielded to that mysterious and irresistible im - 
pulse by which their future career was determined. 
Sir Francis Chantrey was born on the 7th of 
April, 1782, at Norton, in Derbyshire. His 
father was a farmer, but it was not intended that 
he should pursue the same calling. The legal 
profession was that which was determined upon 
for him, but, before his indentures of apprentice- 
ship were executed, a prediiection declared itself 
not directly for that department of Art which he 
afterwards adorned, but in favour of carving. In 
this bent he was indulged, and apprenticed at Shef- 
field to a carver, with whom he served three years. 
But the art of carving as he saw it executed 
at Sheffield, was not enough to fill the mind of 
Chantrey, he yearned for something beyond it— 
and therefore, occupied himself in modelling in 
clay during portions of the hours allotted to him 
for refection and sleep. His improvement was 
rapid, but singular enough, London was the last 
of the three capitals of our islands wherein he 
thought of trying to effect an establishment. He 
went first to Dublin, with a view of settling ; but 
meeting with no encouragement he p to 
Edinburgh (which he shortly afterwards quitted), 
and finally established himself in London. His 
reasons for thus first turning his back upon the 
rand mart for all talent must have been eccentric; 
ut be they what they might, they must have been 
strongly tinctured with diffidence of his own merits. 
Undoubtedly, to many, the anecdote of Nolle- 
kens’ early patronage of Chantrey is known ; 
but as the first step in the fortunes of the great 
sculptor we cannot help repeating ithere. Having 
executed a bust of John Raphael Smith, he sent 
it to the Royal Academy for exhition ; Nollekens 
saw it, and immediately declared that the author 
of such a work ought not to remain unknown. 
‘* It’s asplendid work,’’ he observed; immediately 
adding, ‘‘let the man be known—remove one of 
my busts, and put this in its place.’? This admi- 
ration of tg | on the part of Nollekens was 
sincere; nothing, it is true, could have kept him 
in the back ground; but Nollekens assisted 
materially in basing the structure of his fortunes, 
for he recommended him always in his own pithy 
ry when occasion served: ‘* If you want a bust 
Chantrey’s the man.’’ Anecdotes might be 
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multiplied of this celebrated artist, but they all 
turn on the universally acknowledged excellence of 
his works—and in these really is his life written. 

Chantrey was twenty-four years of age when 
Nollekens extended his friendship to him, and 

although at the head of his ‘troop of friends,” 
Chantrey was by no means in a solitary position, 
for the wealthy patrons of Art were not slow to 
acknowledge the merits of the young sculptor ; 
and their approbation was declared in a form so 
substantial, that he was at once commissioned for 
works to an extent which rendered the execution 
of them embarrassing to one so suddenly plunged 
into the che fare of abundant occupation. Not 
until the year 1819, after having been elected an 
Academician, did Chantrey visit Italy ; he might, 
perhaps, have made this four before with some 
advantage; but it will be understood that he 
went not there to seek style, for his creed was 
fixed, and we have seen how faithful he has been 
to his earliest professions. After the rising of 
Chantrey’s star in the firmanent of Art, eight 
ears elapsed before he was admitted to the 
newts of the Royal Academy. of which in 1816 
he was chosen an associate, and in two years after 
an academician. He was also a member of the 
Academies of Rome and Florence. 

The fame of Chantrey has been hymned in loud 
peans for his monumental sculpture, not only 
throughout these kingdoms, but in all countries 
subject to British influence. His most celebrated 
sepulchral monument, entitled ‘ The Sleeping 
Children,’ is so well known as to require from us 
no particular discussion. This work is in the 
Cathedral of Lichfield, and was erected in memory 
of two children of the late William Robinson, Esq. 
Another exquisite work is the statue at Woburn of 
Lady Louisa Russell, daughter of the late Duke of 
Bedford—it represents a child on tiptoe, earnestly 
caressing a dove, which she is pressing to her 
bosom.* Well known also to the world of taste 
is ‘ Marianne’—a statue so entitled, represent- 
ing the daughter of Mr. Johnes, of Staf- 


Lady St. Vincent. An enumeration of any con- 
siderable portion of the remarkable works of Sir 
Francis Chantrey would demand more space than 
we are prepared to concede to such a catalogue 
in a notice brief as this must be; a few, how- 
ever, we cannot refuse ourselves the gratification 
of mentioning. Among his most admired are 
those of Washington, in the State House, at Bos- 
ton, U.S.; of the Right Hon. Spencer Percival, 
in All Saints Church, Northampton ; of Watt, 
Soon. in Aston Church, near Birmingham ; 
of the late Francis Horner, in Westminster Abbey ; 
and of the Right Hon. William Pitt, in Hanover- 
ry Among his memorable busts were those 
of Sir Walter Scott, George the Fourth, Lord 
Castlereagh, Rennie, her Majesty, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, &c.; the two last named 
were among the latest works he exhibited. It has 
been stated in the newspapers that a statue of 
Nelson was to have been executed for erection at 
Yarmouth. In the announcement of this statue 
it was described as intended to be of the height of 
1 feet; and in the place of the star upon the 
breast, there was at night to be a light for the 
a of vessels. It is not improbable that Sir 

rancis Chantrey may have been consulted on 
such a project, and may have discussed it , but it 
was assuredly not a work on which be was to have 
been so shortly busied, as implied in the state- 
ments that have gone forth on the subject. 

Such has been his state of health, that of late he 
has been able to do but little more than to super- 
intend the progress of his works after they were 
in a certain state of forwardness, the completion 
of them being committed to other hands. The 
Wellington Testimonial for the City of London is 
in an advanced state, the headof the duke having 
been finished before he went to the country for the 
last time. To his accomplished assistant, Mr. 
Weeks, Sir Francis committed almost the entire 
execution of this colossal work ; and it cannot be 
doubted that the design will be felicitiously carried 
out by this rising sculptor. 


* The conception of these works, it is well k :' 
does not belong to Chantrey ; the statues w ought 
from the desigus of Stothard. er 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF MR. F. G. MOON. 


We devote this month considerable space to the an- 
nounced publications of Mr. Moon; they are so nume- 
rous and so important, that although we dedicate to 
them several columns, we shall, after all, be compelled 
to content him and ourselves with little more than a 
bare enumeration—sufficient, however, to direct to 
them the attention of our readers. 

It is a leading part of our duty to strive our utmost 
to uphold a publisher who manifests an anxiety, and 
exhibits a determination, to aid in the circulation only 
of what is really excellent in Art. The publisher is 
necessary to the painter; he is the medium by which 
the world is to form an estimate of merit ; for a picture 
can be seen but by few—a print may, and will, gratify 
and instruct thousands. It is, consequently, of para- 
mount importance that we should co-operate with him 
in all his undertakings to improve the character, in- 
crease the reputation, and promote the welfare of Bri- 
tish Art, by improving, increasing, and promoting the 
public ability duly to appreciate it; an effect which can 
be alone produced by the issue of such works—and 
such only—as shall be caleulated to advance the great 
and important object. The production of an inferior 
print does mischief, by deteriorating taste, by satisfy- 
ing with mediocrity, and by discouraging those who 
would willingly aim at higher achievements, if stimu- 
lated by success, instead of discouraged by failure. 
It is notorious that, in this country, some of the “ best 
selling’ engravings have been very worthless things ; 
while some of the finest works of modern times have 
scarcely yielded enough to pay the printer. We are, 
however, on the eve of a happier era; the publications 
now “in progress” are of a far better order than they 
were; and sure we are, that ere long publishers who 
issue trash will be rewarded with bankruptcy, while 
those who furnish what is good will amass fortunes. 

This “ consummation” has been, undoubtedly, 
brought about by some of our publishers ; certainly 


Gerd: and net less co ie the devotional ctatue of toa large extent by Mr. Moon; and we do him only 


justice when we say, he is therefore entitled to no in- 
considerable degree of gratitude from both the artists 
and the public. We have before us his printed list of 
works published within the last four or five years; we 
shall offer them some notice before we direct attention 
to his “works in progress.” First, we reckon no 
fewer than fifteen prints after E. Landseer—engraved 
by Doo, Robinson, Gibbon, and Cousins; consisting 
of works unrivalled in the department of Art in which 
Mr. Landseer excels. Next, we count eight after Wil- 
kie, including the beautiful print (engraved by Cou- 
sins) of the ‘ Maid of Saragossa,’ and a chef-d’ceuvre by 
Mr. Doo (whose valuable name appears nine times in 
the catalogue) ‘ The Preaching of John Knox.’ After 
Collins we have six; after Eastlake, three; after Con- 
stable, two noble landscapes; after Turner, three or 
four splendid works in line; with others after Law- 
rance, Wyatt, Edmonstone, Webster, Bonington, &c. 

Yet this highly creditable and honourable list is but 
as the introduction to a more full volume. We have 
memoranda of twenty works of the very highest class— 
in various states of finish—in course of preparation, 
several of which he is about to issue; these we shall 
notice more in detail. 

1. THE QueEN’s First CounciL; painted by Sir 
David Wilkie; engraving by C. Fox. As a record of 
one of the most interesting events of the age, this work 
cannot fail to become extensively popular. Sir David 
was not a portrait painter; his: genius lay in idealiz- 
ing facts; and this work will be chiefly valued for its 
grace of composition and success in grouping. In it, 
however, are introduced about thirty of the leading 
worthies of Great Britain in the nineteenth century. 
The form and features of the young Queen are beauti- 
tifully and hapily rendered. From the burin of Mr.C. 
Fox it will receive ample justice. 


2. THe Coronation or Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY Vicrorta. Painted by E. T. Parris; en- 
graving by C. E. Wagstaff.—We have had occasion 
more than once to refer to this work ; it contributed 
greatly to elevate thecharacter of the painter; it was 
a huge step in advance; and in many respects deserved 
the high praise it very generally excited. The difficul- 
ties to be encountered were many; and the skill with 
which they were overcome manifested powers of no 
common order. The likenesses are for the most part 
very striking; each individual of the crowded group 
that surrounds the sovereign is recognized at once, 
The print will consequently be a valued acquisition to 
thousands of those who desire to possess a pleasant 











record of the event; and, in his style, there is no en- 
graver so able to render it justice as Mr. Wagstaff. 

3. THE QUEEN RECEIVING THE SACRAMENT AT 
HER CoRONATION.—Painted by C. L. Eastlake, R.A. ; 
engraving by S. Cousins, A.R.A.—This work com- 
bines the excellencies of the two we have noticed; asa 
composition it is exceedingly beautiful, and for fidelity, 
as a collection of portraits, it is certainly unsurpassed 
in modern Art. The group of fair young females—of 
the English aristocracy—in the foreground is espe- 
cially attractive; and the figure of the Queen is in it- 
self a picture of the rarest merit. On the whole, per- 
haps, this will be the favourite of the “ National 
Series””—commemorative of an event which we trust 
few of the existing generation will live to see repeated. 
The great advantage of this picture is, that although 
there are 38 portraits, each is sufficiently prominent. 

4. THe WATERLOO BANQuET AT ApsLEY Hovse. 
Painted by W. Salter, Esq.; engraving by W. Great- 
bach.—After-times will comment more upon this sub- 
ject than even our own age. Year after year the 
«© Heroes of Waterloo” are passing away from us, 
leaving the rich legacy of a glorious memory with 
which their names are inseparably linked, and occupy- 
ing for ever a full page in the history of Great Britain. 
Even the chief of them all must one of these days— 
God make the period a distant one!—belong to the past. 
We have, heretofore, spoken of this picture ; a perfect 
triumph of Art, if we refer to the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties to have been grappled with in treating 
the subject; an assemblage of men only, habited 
pretty nearly alike; a preponderance of that unma- 
nageable colour to the engraver, scarlet ; a long table 
covered with gorgeous plate; the whole of the figures 
save one, sitting ; the absolute necessity for exhibiting, 
clearly, each portrait, and so grouping the whole, as 
to make something like a close approach to harmony. 
He was a bold man who undertook such a subject ; and 
if all the obstacles have not been overcome, Mr. Salter 
has gone, perhaps, as far to vanquish them as any 
living artist could have gone. The picture possesses 
the deepest interest, and may well be classed under the 
head “ National.” For centuries to come it will be 
valued as the record of an event touching to every 
British subject, and as containing a collection of au- 
thentic portraits of the leading “ captains of the age.” 
The engraving, too, is in safe hands. Hitherto Mr. 
Greatbach has produced no plate on a large scale, but 
he has given abundant evidence of his capability. 

No. 5. Sin Davip BAIRD DISCOVERING THE Bopy 
or Tippoo Sais. Painted by Sir David Wilkie; en- 
graving by John Burnet. This picture was not a 
favourite at the exhibition; it contains some points, 
however, worthy of the admirable painter in his best 
days; and as commemorating an incident honourable 
to the glory and fame of Great Britain, it possesses 
very great interest. We rejoice to see again united 
the names of Wilkie and Burnet. 

No. 6. CotumBus’s Discovery OF AMERICA. 
Painted by Sir David Wilkie; engraving by H. T. 
Ryall. This is a picture of more universal interest ;— 
a touching subject so treated as to reach the heart. 
It describes the immortal “ voyager” discouraged, 
beaten down, and broken in spirit, upon the eve of 
a more ausspicious prospect—a prospect afterwards 
realized to the great gain of humankind. Columbus 
is reasoning of marvels to come, with the friar, Juan 
Perez, the physician Garcia, and the sea-captain, Mar- 
tin Alonzo Pinzon, from each of whom he receives 
HOPE, in the Convent of Santa Maria de Rabida. His 
son Diego is standing to his left—a beautiful point in 
the picture. It is, indeed, a delicious work, a fine 
reading of history, and a valuable lesson to excite per- 
severance. The print will be a worthy associate of the 
best after the great master. 

No. 7,8,9. In the list, follow three portraits—of 
two great men, and one beautiful and accomplished 
woman. The late Lord Chancellor, Lorp CorrEN- 
HAM, from Leslie’s portrait, and Lonp LynpHuURST, 
from that of W. C. Ross. Both eminent lawyers; and 
one ranking among the most eminent statesmen of the 
age and country; a likeness of whom will be accept- 
able to thousands. The Counrgss of BURLINGTON 
was (for unhappily she is dead) sister to the Duchess of 
Sutherland and the Lady Dover. 

No. 10 and 11. Tue Queen and Prince ALBERT, 
from Mr. Partridge’s two pleasant portraits; the 
former engraving by Robinson, the latter by Doo. 

No. 12, CuRist BLessinc Litrie CHILDREN. 
Painted by C. L. Eastlake, R.A.; engraving by J. H. 
Watt. No one who has seen can have forgotten this 
exquisite work; there will be as many to rejoice that 
copies of it areto be multiplied. The age has given 
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birth to nothing more} perfect ; more sublime in con- 
ception, or more truthful in arrangemént. It is a 
great matter, too, to have it placed in the hands of Mr. 
Watt—who ranks among the foremost of our English 
line-engravers. 

No. 13. Curist WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, 
Painted by C. L. Eastiake, R.A.; engraving by S. 
Cousins, A.R.A. And will not this be an acquisition 
to every veritable lover of the Arts, who can feel what 
is beautiful and appreciate what is excellent! The re- 
membrance of this noble picture is refreshing to us— 
the chief of a thousand it was in the Gallery of the 
Royal Academy; one that threw into obscurity all 
lesser lights—lights that would have been brilliant else- 
where. In characterizing it, we could use no language 
that would seem exaggerated to those who are familiar 
with the picture. No work of modern times has gone 
so far to convert the craving for old Art into a more 
natural and wholesome appetite ; or to induce a convic- 
tion that what has been done may be doneagain. What 
a glorious theme forthe poet as well as the painter—or 
rather what a sufficient reading of the divine prophecy ! 

The multiplication of this noble work is in truth a 
public benefaction; for it will make Art subservient 
to the high purpose of teaching, while yielding the 
purest gratification and enjoyment. 


No. 14. LA SVEGLIARINA. Painted by C. L. East- 
lake, R.A. ; engraving by J. H. Watt.—This also will 
be remembered as one of the leading attractions of the 
exhibitions of 1840. It is a delicious cabinet picture 
of a young woman with a child. 

No. 15. THe Correr’s SAtuRDAY NiGut. Painted 
by Sir David Wilkie, R.A.; engraving by L. Stocks.— 
This work was exhibited at the same time, and in the 
same room, with the ‘ Sir David Baird ;’ the one was a 
picture of great size, the other not too big fora cot- 
tage ; yet there were many who preferred the smaller 
to the larger—giving, as it did, once again to the world 
the accomplished painter with the fine natural feeling 
of his earlier days. It describes a pure and beautifal 
episode in peasant life—fitting illustration to an im- 
mortal poem. Less full of character than Sir David’s 
first works, but infinitely more so than his later pro- 
ductions ; forming as it were a medium between his 
original and his matured genius. 


No. 16. TweLrrH-NicutT; orn, WHat you WILL’ 
Painted by E. Landseer, R.A.; engraviug by J. H. Ro- 
binson.—We remember this sweet and graceful picture 
as the leading gem of an exhibition, although we can- 
not call to mind the applicability of the title it has re- 
ceived. It is a portrait of the Marchioness of Aber- 
corn in a masquerade dress. 


No. 17. NAPOLEON AND THE Pops. Painted by Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A.—Another of Wilkie’s historical 
pictures, It has not impressed itself upon our memory 
sufficiently to enable us to describe it; and the etching 
we were not enabled to examine. 


Nos. 18 and 19. ANcrENT ITALY; MODERN ITALY. 
Painted by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; engraving, the 
former by Willmore, the latter by Miller.—These works 
are of promised excellence, equal to aught that has 
been produced in the British school of landscape en- 
graving. The accomplished painter is not “ in vogue” 
of late; he does not stand as he has done, alone and 
unapproachable; and his pictures have been engraved 
so often, that one too strongly calls to mind another. 
But these will be noble works and worthy of the artist. 


No. 20. A series of Etchings and finished Plates to 
illustrate DeER STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS; 
painted by E. Landseer, R.A. This series will consist 
of plates etched by Mr. Landseer himself; and several 
prints from the burins of Robinson, and other eminent 
engravers. We have already exceeded our limits; and 
must content ourselves with observing, that the work 
will be one of the most interesting that has ever been 
published ; and with claims to public patronage sur- 
passed by none. 


We have thus noticed Mr. Moon’s list; a famous 
one it is; nearly the whole of these works are to be in 
line; and are in the hands of engravers of established 
reputation ; and, as we believe, we have referred to all 
actually in progress, it will be observed that there is 
not a single one that can be classed under the head 
mediocrity. We feel that apology is unnecessary for 
devoting so much space to this subject. As we have 
said, in upholding the publisher of good works, we 
uphold the painter of good works, and the engravers 
most competent to copy them; in supporting his in- 
terests we support theirs. There is no way better calcu- 
lated to advance the (rue interests of BritisH ART. 











SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION WITH ART. 


Tue Grapuic Society held their first meet- 
ing for the season early in December. There was 
a numerous assemblage of members and visitors, 
among the latter of whom we noticed Lord 
Palmerston and Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Babbage, 
&c. The evening was one of the most agreeable 
we remember to have passed at this interestin 

reunion of able men. Some of the works o 
Art contributed for the inspection of those pre- 
sent were exceedingly attractive. Mr. Bell the 
sculptor produced a series of designs abounding 
in original ideas and full of talent. A portfolio of 
Rembrandt’s etchings afforded that pleasure which 
so valuable a collection of the great etcher’s pro- 
ductions cannot fail to excite. A painting of 
Venus and Mars, by Mr. Etty, presented one of 
the most delightful combinations of colour and 
design we have ever seen from his brush. The 
figure of the Venus possesses truly graceful lines, 
and the colouring of the flesh is, as usual with 
him, exquisite. Specimens of the lithotint—the 
new process of Mr. Hullmandel, which offers 
such peculiar facilities for the multiplication of 
fac-similes of ancient artists’ sketches—were also 
produced, and, as might be expected, attracted no 
small share of attention. e were particularly 
struck by the brilliancy and effectiveness of the 
lithotints by Mr. F. Tayler and Mr. Nash. 
Mr. Mc Ian contributed an immense number of 
sketches in water colour, which he has been 
making in his native Highlands; and a collec- 
tion of real interest they form indeed. Inde- 
pendently of the graphic power which this gen- 
tleman possesses, there is in his transcripts of 
nature an evident truthfulness, which adds much 
to the value of his work; and thus we wandered 
with him through mountain glens, peeped into 
the picturesque interiors, and looked at the gray 
legend-bearing castles, with the peculiar interest 
inspired by the conviction of their reality. Mr. 
Me Ian has brought to the delineation of his 
Highland scenes the same high degree of talent 
with which, in another art, he represents the 
characters who people them. 

Artists’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 
—On Wednesday, Ist ult., was held, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, the periodical assembly of the 
profession, and gentlemen friendly to the progress 
of Art. The room was by no means crowded, 
nor were the works exhibited numerous; but 
many were of the first order of merit in the vari- 
ous departments. ‘There were only two or three 
pictures in oil; and these we cannot pass by with- 
out a word in praise of the admirable feeling and 
execution of Frity’s ‘Dolly Varden;’ a single 
figure, painted with infinite delicacy in the flesh, 
and crispness and freedom in the drapery. We 
were much gratified in being enabled to refresh 
our recollections of Haghe’s extraordinary water- 
colour picture, ‘The Oath of Vargas,’ contributed 
by Messrs. Graves and Co. The engravings were 
few ; but of such as were hung on the walls we could 
have wished to have seen more, for no power of 
eulogy can truly describe their excellence. There 
was a work by Aristide Louis, from a portrait of 
Napoleon, by Paul Delarovhe, painted during the 
Hundred Days, and executed in line in the very 
perfection of that manner. The extreme sharpness 
of outline prevalent in French engraving, does 
not, in this specimen, exist to affect in anywise 
the harmony of the composition. There was also 
shown the finest proof we have yet seen of ‘ The 
Highland Drovers.’ Engraved by Egan, there 
was a work, entitled ‘Old English Hospitality,’ 
from a picture by Cattermole, partaking of every 
charm of that artist’s pencil, although in some 
sort departing from the peculiar style—the unique 
handwriting by which we geneally recognise him, 
We cannot omit mentioning a most valuable 
French work, contributed by Messrs. Graves and 
Co.: it was entitled ‘ Les Anciennes Tapisseries 
Historiées ;’ and consists of an engraved selection 
of French tapestries, dating from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century inclusively ; and commenc- 
ing with the well-known tapestries of Nancy and 
Bayeux, and terminating with those of Rheims. 
The engravings are on wood and copper ; and no- 
thing that we have ever seen could form so valua- 
ble an authority for costume as this work, which 
is the result of great care and labour. 








PLAN FOR EXTENDING THE ADVANTAGES OF 
AN EXHIBITION ROOM. 





Tue importance of removing from hanging com- 
mittees the onus which, under existing circumstances, 
attaches to the duty, of avoiding the occasionally, 
just censure of artists, whose works may be unfavour- 
ably, if not unfairly placed; and (what is of infinitely 
more weight than either) of giving tothe public at large 
the advantage of inspecting conveniently the whole, 
instead of, with some personal annoyance, snatching 
glimpses at about one quarter of the works hung in a 
gallery of pictures—have induced us torepublish with 
some valuable improvements, the annexed plan for 
arranging an exhibition room, and extending the avail- 
able space upon its walls, for the exposition of works 
of Art. It had been supplied to us by Mr. J. B. Pyne, 
the distinguished landscape painter. 

Avconviction of the present very inadequate and unsa- 
tisfactory mode of showing pictures ina public gallery, 
is as general as the wish for some arrangement by 
which a work may be approached, and seen conve- 
niently for a sufficient length of time, to enable the 
connoisseur to determine with something like cer- 
tainty upon its character; it is notorious that this 
cannot now be done, even with pictures placed at the 
height of the eye, without alternately practising and 
becoming the object of a discourtesy so gross and 
palpable, that it would not be tolerated in a cottage, 
though necessarily practised indiscriminately by all 
classes of visitors in an exhibition room. The eti- 
quette even of the street, with its “ wall’’ and its 
curb-stone, surpasses that of the picture gallery. 

As this is the case with pictures hung in places 
of honour, what must become of the unfortunate 
works which lie sweltering in the tropics of a dusty 
floor, or hang in the “ eternal snow region’’ of three 
tier above the line; and yet this anomalous state of 
things exists in ail exhibition rooms arranged after the 
present manner—if arrangement be a proper term to 
give to such a melancholy disposal of objects. 

Pictures on the line are now, ina full room, examin- 
ed through the openings afforded by an occasionally 
moving and halting line of figures, who in self defence 
takea position of such proximity to the canvasses as 
forces them into an inch by inch examination of that 
which could only be appreciated from a distance of 
from three or four to six feet, while between their 
ancles glimpses may be occasionally caught of what 
is placed on the floor; and the only works of which 
there remains an uninterrupted view, are those placed 
on the upper portion of the walls, the part of a room to 
which very few direct their attention—as in the very 
position exists an implied censure, and as the height 
and distance preclude the arriving at any correct 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of the class of 
pictures generally painted in this country. 

The broad advantages of Our PLAN must be at once 
apparent from the diagram that accompanies this 
article. Not the least of its recommendations is that 
which removes the desert-like character of the centre 
of a large room devoted to pictures, with its complica- 
tion of nearly empty seats, dotted only with an occa- 
sional solitary figure straining after the equivocal or 
at least ambiguous beauties of the far away and most 
elevated works. 

The few following remarks will elucidate more par- 
ticularly the advantages to be derived from the adop- 
tion of the proposed PLAN. 

It is assumed that the platform, from which to exa- 
mine the upper “ line,’”’ with its brackets and centre 
stand would, by a proper diversion of the company from 
the lower floor, leave that part of a room less crowded, 
and the pictures on the old line quite free enough for 
convenient inspection. This of itself would be achiev- 
ing a great improvement, and it would be difficult to 
conceive a situation more felicitous for examining pic- 
tures on the lower line, than that within the influence of 
the shade thrown from the brackets. The figures, num- 
bers 5 and 6, would enjoy all the advantages of this ar- 
rangement, undisturbed by a single ray of light to dis- 
tract the vision. Dark tubes in this part of the room 
would be useless, and the very injudiciously white ca- 
talogue would be deprived of its glare. 

No. 5 shows the greatest distance that a person could 
take in viewing this lower line to be 11 feet. 

The picture opposite to him is 4 feet high, and 6 feet 
long. Such a distance would be more than necessary, 
even for judging of broad effects. 

It is suggested that raising the lower tier (“ the 
floored pictures’’) on a step would answer all the pur- 
pose of protection from feet, contemplated in the in- 
troduction of a rail. In the place of which a broken 
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line of seats would enable persons, in the situation of 
the inclined sitting figure, to pore over, at leisure and 
uninterruptedly, whatever of consequence may be 
found in this second-rate situation. 

We now turn our attention to the platform (No. 1), 
the principal feature in the plan. 

The facilities here offered are most extensive, per- 
fectly novel, and desirable, as self-evident. Once on 
its floor, at an elevation of only 5 feet (disregarding the 
brackets and stand), the available space of the walls of 
any room is at once doubled, or rather trebled, inas- 
much as the old line presents a picture of 4 feet in 
height, and this one of 16. The full length portrait, a 
paintiog which has never been properly exhibited in 
this country, and the large historical work, are here 
placed, for the first time, immediately before the eye. 

To descend to particulars: Nos. 7, 8, and 9 show the 
different circumstances under which a picture, No. 10 
(16 feet in height), may be examined. 

No. 7, by a gentle inclination of the body, may ap- 
proach to within 9 feet of the canvass, or leaning still 
more to within 8 feet, while the eye is at a right angle 
to its surface, at a third of its height; and No. 9 may, 
for more general purposes, take a distance of 27 feet 
from its base, or 24 feet from its nearest point, or right 
angle, allowing this inclination of sucha picture ad- 
missible; thus presenting a choice of any distance not 
less than 8 or more than 27 feet, for inspection of a 
grand work. . 

A great advantage attending the position assumed 
by No. 7 is, that no possible interruption can occur 
from the passing, repassing, or halting of any one be- 
fore him—a state of things of all others to be desired 
in a picture gallery. (See No. 10.) 

In the event of the stand being rejected, the centre 
of the platform may be made available for small 
acuipture, or, indeed, any sculpture of single ficures 
wot larger than life, which wouid shed a brilliant and 





imposing effect over this part of the room; and should 
the light be considered too strong, anything in the way 
of a seini-transparent awning or medium could be 
introduced, ranging within the limits of the lines 3 
and 3, regulated only as to height, and consequent 
width, by the dimensions of the picture No. 10.* 
Having said that this mode of arranging a gallery 





* The room is here assumed to be 40 feet wide by 60 
fect long, and 28 feet only in height; though any other 
dimensions not less than 30 wide would be equally 
available. 

No. 1. This platform is 5 feet high only, offering all 
the advantages expected from such an arrangement; 
its sides and ends removed 12 feet from the walls, and 
has a clear floor of 15 feet wide by 24 long, allowing 6 
feet for each approach by six steps, indicated by the 
lines. 

The stand running down its centre is equal to the 
accommodation of 24 pictures, which with their frames 
shall measure 2 feet by 1 foot 6; or 30 upright pic- 
tures measuring, with their frames, 18 inches by 14. 

No. 2. Two sets of these brackets would receive, and 
that in a most advantageous light and position for in- 
spection, either 16 small half-lengths in 5-inch 
frames, 20 kitcats, 22 three-quarters, or 30 pictures 
measuring 20 inches by 16, in 4-inch frames. 

No. 3. These dotted lines show the last rays of light 
that can enter from their opposite sides, and that the 
shadow thrown from the brackets commences only with 
the floor. : 

No. 4. That the body of light flowing from the cen- 
tre would very materially illumine the floor thus far. 

No. 10. That the inclination of a picture is of some 
considerable importance this diagram proves; asin 
this instance, the inclination removes that point of the 
work which forms a right angle with the eye of the 


| Spectator. 





would confer benefits upon Art, as well as the public 
and artists, it may not be improper to adduce some 
grounds for such an opinion: they are very simple, 


and easily produced. 


In the first place, while there exists no places for the 
reception of historical and other large pictures, there 


will be no such pictures produced. 


Taking a retrospective view of Art, it must be felt 
that temples had been erected to the gods long before 
the almost immortal sculptures were produced for 
their embellishment by the ancients ; and that had not 
churches and monasteries afterwards existed under 
the sway of Christianity, the works which now consti- 
tute the glory of the extinct foreign schools, would not 
have been produced. Therefore, keeping those cir- 
cumstances in view, the probability is, that after creat- 
ing a field for their display, the present race of artists 
will produce as successful works in the higher styles 
(to which something like magnitude seems essential) 
as they have already in the poetical, familiar, and 


domestic styles. 


It is fairly to be supposed that from the adoption of 
this plan, the railing against hanging committees would 
cease, and the labour of hanging be abridged full half. 

There would be no favours to grant, therefore the 
exercise of favouritism would as a natural conse- 
quence expire, and an artist, in any instance of failure, 
would have to lament only, that his work was too well 
seen ; whilst the public would have to congratulate it- 
self on the newly acquired privilege of seeing the whole 


in lieu of one-fourth of the pictures in a gallery. 





No. 7. From 18 inches, to a third of the whole height, 


and in the instance of the spectator. 


No. 9. From 18 inches to two thirds of the whole 


height of a picture measuring as much as 16 feet. 
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THE ARTS IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

ITALY. — Rome. — Sculpture.—A_ beautifal 
statue of a ‘ Nereid bending over a ’ is now 
to be seen in the studio of M. Wolff, which was 
ordered by Prince Albert when he visited Rome. 
It is a classical, graceful work. 

M. Von Waagner.—Great regret is felt here at 
the departure of M. Von Waagner. His love of 
and knowledge of Art made him be regarded as a 
sort of oracle; and his valuable collection of books 
and prints was most liberally accessible to many, 
to whom also his instructive and pleasing conver- 
sation offered no common enjoyment. He has 
returned to Munich, to fulfil his duties as secre- 
tarv of the Academy. 

_ Frorence.—Monumental Sculpture.—Barto- 
lini, the Professor of Sculpture in the Ducal Aca- 
demy, has finished a bust of the celebrated actor 
Vestris, recently deceased : it is in white marble, 
and of exquisite workmanship; the resemblance 
is perfect. Bartolini has presented it to the friends 
of Vestris, to be placed on a monument they are 
now erecting to his memory in the famous ceme- 
tery of Bologna. The design for the monument 
is by Antolini; it is to be executed by the pupils 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Bo._oGna.—Bibliography.—There has been re- 
cently published a new historical eulogium on the 
celebrated ancient painter, Innocenzo Francucci, 
called ‘* Innocenzo da Imola,”’ illustrated by por- 
traits and various engravings. The author of this 
elegant and most correct work is Tiberio Papotti, 
known by his various hiographical labours. 

FRANCE.—Paris.— Works of Art purchased 
by Louis Philippe and by Government.— Our 
readers may soskahe recollect that Louis Philippe 
was on board the steam-packet, Le Veloce, during 





a violent storm at Dunkirk. This circumstance | 


is the subject of an interesting picture by T. I. 
Robins, painted with much truth of effect and 
brilliancy of style and colouring. This picture 
the King has ordered to be purchased for the 
Royal Museum at Versailles.—The Minister of 
the Interior has purchased various statues for the 
National Museum, namely—‘ The Odalesque,’ 


artist ;_and certainly_the_fine inventive genius of 
M. Delaroche was never more triumphant than in 
the composition we are now going to describe; so 
admirably adapted to the purpose intended; and 
treating a subject so difficult, that to escape utter 
failure, no ordinary genius was required. Our 
readers will judge for themselves, as far as inven- 
tion is concerned, how well M. Delaroche has suc- 
ceeded: it is all that descriptioncan convey. The 
hall which contains this picture is in the new 
palace of ‘‘ Les Beaux Arts,’’ and is appropriated 
to the distribution of prizes to the students in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving. 
ts form is a hemicyle, and the surface covered by 
the frescoes is about fifteen metres in length, by 
five in height: there are seventy-four figures in- 
troduced. The picture commences from the last 
row of benches for the students, which are ar- 
ranged round the semi-circular part of the room, 
and rises to the vault of the ceiling. The fore- 
oo figures are about a third larger than life. 
e artist will appreciate the technical difficulties 
unapparent to other eyes in the distribution of the 
point of sight which M. Delaroche has judiciously 
multiplied, as in a panorama, in a work like this ; 
suffice it to say, the perspective of the whole is 
rfect and satisfies the eye. In the centre rises, 
ut alittle in the back ground, an Ionic temple, in 
front of which is a throne, on which are seated 
Apelles, and on either hand the architect of the 
Parthenon and the sculptor Phidias. These figures 
are naked to waist; the character of the counte- 
nances calm and majestic; and the whole of the 
group is expressive of a severe and simple style : 
we may regard them as the judges presiding at the 
tribunal of Art. A little further advanced appear 
four allegorical figures—representing ancient i 
cian Art; Roman Art; Art in the middle ages; 
Art after its revival in the fifteenth century :—of 
these all are appropriate. Weespecially admired, 
for its simplicity and truth, the graceful but 


| elongated form, with her rich vestments and mea- 


by Pradiér ; ‘ Disenchantment,’ by wor gy A 
y 


‘The Fawn,’ by Brian; ‘ The Andromeda,’ 
Lescorme ; ‘ Virgil’s Shepherd,’ by Aligny; also 
he has purchased ‘ Souvenirs des Environs de 


Bade,’ by Marandot de Montegel. The continual | 


purchases by the French Government are cer- 
tainly a great means of encouraging artists, ma- 
terially speaking; and morally, it is a sure mode 
of advancing Art. The Minister of the Interior 
has also placed in the Musée Céramique at Sevres 
two beautiful vases of terra-cotta, found at Pro- 
piano, in Corsica. 

Judgment of the Committee on the Models for 
the Monument of Napoleon.—The following is 
said to be the report :—The committee began their 
labours by selecting eighty of the models—this 
number they reduced to nineteen for examination, 
and again from those nineteen they selected four— 
their final decision was, that not one of the models 
completely fulfilled the conditions of the program. 
The committee, therefore, having excluded all the 
models presented, resolved to propose to Govern- 
ment to issue a new program, with different con- 
ditions, to be the subject of a new competition. 

Louvre Exhibition for 1842.—All works for ex- 
hibition must be given in by the 26th of February. 
The gallery of the Louvre, for modern works of 
Art, opens on the 15th of March. 

The Academie des Beaux Arts has elected Mr. 
Cockerill, Professor of Architecture in the British 
Royal Academy, a foreign member, in the room 
of M. Antolini, of Milan, deceased. 

M. P. Delaroche’s Frescoes.—Publicexpectation 
was so highly raised in regard to this work, that, 
perhaps. we can hardly give it greater praise than by 
saying, that all that was anticipated has been more 
than realized; and that in our memory no picture in 
the grand style, by aliving artist, has excited the 
same interest, and the same admiration. 


artists in the Louvre, we have observed that 
around the pictures of M. Delarochea little crowd 
was always collected—of which we willingly made 
one. This popular attraction was due, besides 
the merit of the execution, especially to the rich 
and poetic mind which inspired the pencil of the 





It is | 
long since, on entering the exhibition of modern | 


gre stiff draperies, representing early Christian 
Art. She looks like a sculptural form esca 

from the cathedral, the ‘model of which is at er 
side; but on the whole, in a work where there is 
so much of reality, we might have wished the 


| subject could have been treated without allegori- 


cal personages—had it not been for one charming 
creation —the beautiful being who symbolizes 
modern Art. We mean Art after the renaissance, 
free and graceful, like nature herself, glowing 
with the spirit of life—Italian life if you will. In 


| front of these four female figures is another ; and 





in this who but must admire the graceful inven- 
tion which so elegantly combines the past with 
the present. This last is as it were the key-stone 
of the whole; the point of union between the 
solemn assembly of the great departed who sit in 
judgment, and the living crowd who wait to re- 
ceive their award. This female figure is distribut- 
ing wreaths; and she is in the act of throwing one 
out of the picture. To the right and left of the 
tribunal are disposed in animated and varied atti- 
tudes of action and repose, the architects on one 
side, and the sculptors on the other ; and it is 
wonderful what interest and variety M. Delaroche 
has given to the whole of these pees Among 
the sculptors we note—John of Bologna, with 
Puget and Germain Pillon; Pierre Bontemps, the 
artist of the tomb of Francis the First ; Benvenuto 
Cellini, walking alone, looking contemptuously 
around; Peter Fischer, the great German sculp- 
tor, is with Baccio Bandinelli and Benedetto da 
Maiano; while the principal group of the whole 
is formed of those truly greatest in their art. 
Donatelli and Ghiberti, with one who rendered it 
good service in first deviating from the Gothic 
style; Andrea Pisano and Lucca della Robia. 
On the other side of the tribunal—to the right— 
the great architects are —. Near Brunel- 
leschi, Bramante, and Balthazar Peruzzi, are 
seated the architects of the Cathedralof Amiens and 
that of Florence, who flourished about the same 
period, early in the thirteenth century. Robert 
de Luzarches and Arnolfo di Lapothan follow 
those of later times, of almost every country but 
England, whose Inigo Jones and Christopher 
Wren appear to us strangely forgotten. Beyond 
the architects and sculptors are placed the — 
ers in two groups, one of which we may distin- 
guish as the great masters of form, and the other 





of the great colourists. Over this latter group, 
which is to the left, the artist has poured a won- 
derful splendour of brilliant colouring and rich 
costumes. Rubens is seated with Vandyke, 
while Titian seems to explain some subject to 
them ; around them are assembled Murillo, Velas- 
uez, Michael Angelo, Caravaggio, Paul Veronese, 
an Eyck, the master of colour in the Ger- 
man school; Bellini, the originator of the bright 
splendour of the Venetian. These all appear to 
listen—so also does Co o—in front are 
Georgione and Antonio di Messina. The cor- 
responding group on the right presents the 
painters of form—a more severe and classic 
school—and treated to our taste, perhaps, less 
happily than theother. Raffaele, in poe stands 
near Leonardo da Vinci seated, an old man—they 
are conversing together. Raffaelle seems to listen 
with respect ; but, as M. Deleclouse justly ob- 
serves, he seems as if he also thought for himself, 
and could differ from his instructor. Fra Barto- 
lemeo, in his Dominican habit, is also listening 
and near are Albert Durer, Pietro Perugino, a 
many others ; nearer Leonardo we recognise 
Masaccio; and apart from all, communing as it 
were with his own thoughts, is seated Michael 
Angelo, he who opened new paths in Frag om 
architecture, and sculpture, great in all; lone, 
with a contemplative expression, stands Poussin. 

We cannot conclude without remarking the 
beautiful unity of design and the entire harmony 
of Comms which pervade the whole of the work 
all conduce to one object, easily understood, an 
most happily varied in its expression—the mind is 
interested, and pleased without fatigue. The light 
is also so admirably disposed, that, we believe, 
nowhere can be found a more advantageous ar- 
rangement in that respect ; indeed, the architect, 
M. Duban, and the painter seem to have tho- 
roughly understood each other ; the work of each 
mabealhy heightening the charm of the sister Art, 
from the dark ground beneath the picture to the 
light and beautifully designed vault and cupola 
above. We leave to time and the world’s judg- 
ment duly to decide whether the work of M. Dela- 
roche has excelled the frescoes of Schnorr and Cor- 
nelius, as the Parisians consider it to have done. 

On this subject we may further add from ano- 
ther source. ‘The Apotheosis of Art’ is, we 
think, the true and deserved title of M. P. Dela- 
roche’s astonishing picture, fitly pas on the 
walls of the hall devoted to the distribution of 
prizes to students of the Fine Arts. Crowds throng 
daily to admire it; and amongst this crowd was 
seen the celebrated rival of M. Delaroche, M. 
Ingrés, who came with his scholars to see this mas- 
terpiece of the French school. M. Delaroche was 
also there with his pupils; and we have been told 
that on meeting, M. Ingrés cordially embraced M. 
Delaroche, and, measuring with his eye the vast 
extent of this glorious picture, he said to his 

upils, ‘* Voila de la grande peinture.”” M. P. 
elaroche is created a peer of France. 

BELGIUM.—Brusse.s.—Metallurgical Ar- 
chitecture.—Amateurs are admiring the model of 
an elegant house entirely made of cast-iron, the 
work of M. Rigaud. It is an edifice of three 
floors, with seventeen habitable rooms. The 
weight is 810,000 killogrammes ; the value 28,000f. 
The house can be moved at once by the railroad to 
ts or Antwerp, the expense oft transport being 

PRUSSIA.— Bertin. — MM. Steuben and 
Forster.—The King has sent the insignia of the 
Order of the Red Eagle, third class, to M. 
Steuben, the painter; and to the engraver, Mr. 
Forster. 

P. Cornelius.—Peter Cornelius is again here, 
after his short visit to England, which was sad- 
dened by the death of his intimate friend, Lord 
Monson. He means, however, at the request of 
the mother of Lord Monson, to complete the 
order he had received, to paint some frescoes for 
his house at Gatton Park. The drawings for this 
work he will prepare here. * 

AMERICA.—WasuINGTON. — The statue of 
Washington, the work of an American artist 
named Greenough, has been received from Italy, 
and placed in the Rotunda of the capitol. 
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WE mentioned some time ago that the committee 
of this extensive and valuable Association, anx- 
jous to advance the interests of the Arts, had ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to consider the future 
prospects of the Association, and the most efficient 
mode of working its enlarged means. The com- 
mittee 60 appointed entered into correspondence 
with Messrs. Eastlake, W. by! bo R. Westma- 
cott, G. Rennie, M.P., J. D. Harding, F. Harl- 
stone, H. Warren, Copley Fielding, T. Uwins, 
W. Brockedon, and many other cnely eminent 
men, with a view to assist their deliberations, and 
have given much consideration to the subject. 
They have recently made a report to the gene- 
ral committee, which, although not intended for 
distribution, displays so much ability and such 
careful investigation of a variety of propositions, 
and is calculated to effect so much good by leading 
the public to contemplate properly the important 
purposes of the Fine Arts, that we do not hesi- 
tate to transfer a great portion of it to our pages. 

Furthermore, it is valuable as an exposition 
of the broad and enlightened views with which 
the committee of the London Art-Union seck to 
carry out its objects, and cannot fai! to inspire ar- 
tists with much confidence, and to obtain for the 
authors of it the thanks which they undoubtedly 
deserve for their laborious and disinterested efforts. 

It commences by setting forth their anxious 
desire to carry out the views of the committee in 
ascertaining the best mode of encouraging the 
Fine Arts of this country :— 

“ As regards the public, this seems the most likely 
to be effected yy directing general attention more im- 
mediately to the Arts of Design, by inducing all 
classes to take an interest in their encouragement, by 
leading them to consider the Arts in the most elevated 
and useful point of view, and thus gradually cultivat- 
ing and instructing the public taste. This is a most 
important consideration, for the pieasure derivable 

m the contemplation of the productions of the 
painter, sculptor, or architect, will always be in propor- 
tion to the knowledge which exists of those branches 
of art, and to the opportunities of observation afforded 
to the public. In reference to the Fine Arts them- 
selves, and the intelligent and gifted body of men who 
have devoted themselves to their study and adopted 
them as a profession, your Committee have felt with 
you, that it is desirable to offer the greatest possible 
stimulus to produce works of the very highest class, 
both as to subject and execution; to ensure to every 
department all the encouragement within the power 
of the Society to bestow ; and to bring before the pub- 
lic notice, as far as they can, those classes of the Sister 
Arts which, although hitherto little regarded in this 
country, may tend to increase its reputation, and to 
enlarge the sphere of intellectual enjoyment in every 
grade of society, 

“ It appears by the report presented at the last 
eneral meeting, that the number of subscribers has 
een eo increasing ; that, in fact, each year 
has very nearly doubled the amount of the subscrip- 
tions of the one preceding. ‘The receipts of 1841 were 
£5600. Judging, therefore, from past experience, and 
the information which we at present possess, we may 
reasonably expect that the subscriptions for 1842 will 

amount to 210,000, and that ultimately a settled in- 

come of at least 420,000 will be at the disposal of our 

Institution for the benefit of Art. 
* . *. 7 * * 

“ It is probable that the annual amount realized by 
artists from pictures sold at the exhibitions, and not 
wre I ordered, may not exceed £10,000. It is 
evident that an additional sum of 410,000 or £15,000, 
applied to the promotion of Art, must afford encou- 
ragement and offer a stimulus to artists, who wil! then 
doubtless be anxious to produce works on which their 
reputation may be founded, and which may tend to 
raise the national character of the Art that they pro- 
fess. It were an injustice to the members of an en- 
lightened and liberal profession to suppose them insti- 
gated by the mere income they derive from the sale of 
their works. The elevated tone of mind which can 
alone render an artist equal to his subject, the inspira- 
tion which can alone fit him to realize a work of a high 
order of merit in the highest class, produce a like feel- 
ing in his aspirations for fame.” 

After some remarks on the improvement in our 
manufactures likely to result from the promotion 
of the arts of design, and also on the importance 
of conducting the Association with impartiality 
and judgment, the sub-committee proceed to set 
forth the result of their deliberations :— 

“Owing to the infant state of our Society, w lav 
not been able hitherto to announce, until the che 
tions were about to open, the amounts 
that would be obtained by the fortunate 


of the year » prizeholders 


" mit . 
he conse, ence has t 








of the prizes | 


been, that the mem. | 


bers who had prizes were obliged to seek at random in 
the Exhibitions for pictures or other works of Art 
which they should purchase. It hence resulted that 
those who held the highest prizes were sometimes ata 
loss to find works corresponding with their expecta- 
tions and wishes. This defect may be easily obviated 
by the Society’s announcing each year the larger 
amounts of £100 and upwards to be awarded to the 
members, as principal prizes, to be laid out in works 
of Art in the year ensuing. This would afford ample 
opportunity for those artists who felt so disposed, to 


prepare their subjects for painting or sculpture, &c., of 


such a description as would be likely to be purchased 
by the holders of prizes of the Art-Union. 
+ * * * * * 

“* We are encouraged to endeavour to carry out these 
views by the concurrent testimony of all whose opinion 
we have sought; and we are agreed to recomment that, 
when the principal prizes for the ensuing year are to 
be announced at the annual meeting, it should be 
stated that two of the prizes to be won by the mem- 
bers of the Art-Union will be for the purchase of two 

ictures, say for £500 and #400 respectively, the sub- 
jects to be taken, at the option of the artists, from the 
Bible, from some incident in British history, or from 
some English author. In placing a religious subject 
at the head, we feel that it first commends itself to 
every well-constituted mind, and that the liberality of 
the patron and the talent of the artist cannot be more 
worthily engaged than in illustrating some passage of 
the Holy Scriptures. But next to this, we desire to 
mark emphatically the Art-Union as specially ani- 
mated by the patriotic wish to carry out a great na- 
tional object, and to enlist British Art more imme- 
diately in the illustration of British history and of 
British literature. 

Allusion is next made to a point still undeter- 
mined— 

“ Whether it might be desirable that one of these 
principal prizes should be selected (under the best ad- 
vice) by the committee. , 

“ Your sub-committee have been also advised, that 
the character and usefulness of the Art-Union would 
be promoted, and the exertions of the artists would 
receive a much higher reward, stimulating them to 
greater exertions, ifone such picture of the highest class, 
so selected by the committee, were occasionally pre- 
sented to a public institution in a provincial town, con- 
taining the greatest number of subscribers; to be 

laced in some building open to general access, and to 
ear on it an inscription, stating the name of the 
artist, the subject, and that it was a donation by the 
Art-Union of London. Mr. C, L. Eastlake called our 
attention to the fact ‘that the Dusseldorf Art-Union 
act —_ this principle. The committee of manage- 
ment have the right of reserving any picture of extra- 
ordinary merit, and presenting it in the name of the 
Society to some national institution. In this manner 
the picture of the ‘ Captive Jews at the Waters of Baby- 
lon,’ by Bendemann, was presented to the public gal- 
lery of Cologne, where it is constantly exhibited to 
view. Such selections of course are rare.’ Mr. West- 
macott remarks that we best reward the artist by this 
public appropriation of his work, and induce others to 
walk in his footsteps, and thus may advance the 
higher objects of Art. Messrs. Wyon and Uwins also 
concur in commending this proposition, as an approach 
to the real and effective plan for the promotion of Art 
on public principles, distinct from individual benetit 
or personal consideration.” 


The attention of the committee is then drawn 
to the fact that, with the exception of one prize 
of £60, to which the holder added £20, no por- 
tion of the funds has been hitherto expended in 
the encouragement of sculpture ; and the report 
recommends in consequence that specific prizes, 
amounting to £200 and £150, should be appro- 
priated annually to that purpose. It is also sug- 
gested that casts in bronze of small groups in 
sculpture should be awarded as prizes. 

It is then suggested that the Art-Unton should 
assist in the encouragement of Medal Die En- 
raving, by commencing a medallic series of the 

listory of British Art. 

““ £100 per annum would ensure the execution of 
the dies of one medal annually, to be of uniform size 
to contain on the reverse the head of some distinguished 
British artist, as Reynolds, Banks, Bacon, Chambers 
Wren, Jones, Barry, Wilson, Lawrence, Flaxman, 
Wilkie, Chantrey ; on the other a group, taken from 
one of his works, if a painter or sculptor; or some 
building, as Whitehall, St. Paul’s, or Somerset House. 
if an architect. Thus should we at once give some 
scope to the — of our countrymen in this im- 
portant branch, render a just tribute to our departed 
artists, and best illustrate the history of British Art. 

It has also appeared to us desirable that we should 
call the attention of our artists generally tothat dig- 


| nified simplicity of composition, that calm expression, 


that purity and correctness of drawin sev 

beauty of form, abstract qualities, which, Sy 
colour and all effect of light and shade, exist in the 
compositions on the fictile vases of the ancients, in the 
Outlines of our own Flaxman, and in the compositions 
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of Riepenhausen and some later Germans. We ven- - 
ture to recommend this as a subject worthy your fa- 
vourable consideration, and conceive that we should 
render an essential service to Art in its very highest 
department, by awarding a prize for the best of 
Designs in Outline of the class above described, of a 
fixed size and number; each subject to form a con- 
tinuous series, and so illustrate some epoch in British 
history, or some work of an English author,” 

Under the impression of the important sphere 
which the artist is called on to fill in furthering 
the intellectual development of society, and the 
necessity of providing proper incentives, the sub- 
committee considered the propriety of offering 
annually a large gold medallion to be awarded to 
the author of the best of all the works of Art ex- 
hibited in the year, but found so many difficulties 
would arise in carrying out the proposition that it 
was abandoned. . 

Several gentlemen, with whom the sub-commit- 
tee were in correspondence, suggested that the 
Art-Union should have an exhibition gallery of 
its own; this they do not at present recommend. 

How many of the suggestions contained in the 
report, or what modifications of them the com- 
mittee will adopt, remains of course to be seen. 
We shall, perhaps, at some early opportunity, 
offer some remarks on its various propositions. 


ee 


THE GLASGOW STATUE. 

Tue sub-committee proceed in this matter with- 
out stop or stay. The bust professing to repre- 
sent ‘* the Duke” in the prime of life, has, since 
our last notice, been under the inspection of the 
sub-committee ; and has, by the majority of these 
worthies, been adopted for the statue of his Grace. 

We are assured, by persons who have had the 
opportunity of examining this bust, that in it, 
Marochetti has at once essayed the bold experi- 
ment of ** grinding down” the ‘* caput mortuum,” 
which, thanks to Messrs. Banks, Alison, R. Find- 
lay, Lamond, and Dalglish, he was afforded the 
opportunity of making of ‘‘ the Duke”’ at Strath- 
fieldsaye, into what he is pleased to imagine must 
have been a resemblance of his Grace in * the 
prime of life.’’ Inthe hands of a skilful artist 
this would have been no easy task, but in the 
hands of Baron Marochetti it has, as was to have 
been expected, been attended with signal and lu- 
dicrous failure. The Baron has not even adopted 
the usual resource of a bad artist, and in order to 


| give a likeness, ‘* driven hard at the defects of the 
| sitter’s countenance ;’’ for in this bust, there is 


scarcely a feature in which resemblance can be 
traced, either to the Duke as he now is, or to 
what he ever was in the remembrance of any one. 
The bust is that of a prominent featured man of 


| about sixty years of age (‘‘ the prime of life!’’) ; 


vulgar, and common-place in a great degree ; and 
the features so feebly delineated, and the whole 
work so crude, undefined, and imperfectly made 


| out,as to be wholly devoid of all individuality of cha- 


racter or expression,—at the same that it proves, 
the artist who could put such a production out of 
his hands, was, in every respect, a mere tyro in 
his profession. But further attempt at criticism 
upon this head is a mere waste of time, as it is 
notorious, that it was sent to Glasgow in compli- 
ance with a motion of Lord Belhaven’s, intended 
solely as ‘‘ a tub to the whale;”’ and had it been 
the head of a Carib, or even of an ourang -outang, 
it would equally well have answered the purposes 
of the sub-committee. 

The devices practised by the majority and their 
supporters, at the meeting of the 27th of October, 
of which we gave a sketch in our last number, 
seem to have been quite in keeping with, and 
eminently characteristic of, the previous doings 0 
this sapient and conscientious body. Whilst the 
motion proposed by Mr. Stirling was of so general 
a character as to be open for all the members of 
both committees to vote upon it, the successful 
amendment of Mr. Morrison, was, on the con- 
trary, a vote of approval of the conduct of 
the sub-committee ; and to entrust them with 
the continued management of the affairs, and 
funds of the subscribers. A feeling of honour, 
and even of common decency, should there- 
fore have deterred these gentlemen from vo- 
ting at all upon the occasion: but how did 
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they act? Why, the whole of the majority of the 
sub-committee present, viz.: Messrs. Alison, 
A. S. Dalglish, K. Finlay, J: D: Hope, ‘R> find- 
lay, J. Campbell, J. Houldsworth, R. Lamond, 
and H. Dunlop, unhesitatingly voted for them- 
selves ; thus, at once, giving nine of the majority 
of fourteen. Mr. Bain signed the requisition 
disapproving of the conduct of the majority, but 
seconded Mr. Morrison’s amendment, and voted 
against his friends! Major Monteith, Mr. Bogle, 
and Mr. Fletcher, who had previously been in the 
habit of acting with the British party, deserted 
their friends, and voted for the foreigner! 
Thirteen of the majority are thus accounted for! 
Mr. Houston, late M.P., for Renfrewshire, and 
Mr. Nesbit, of Cairn Hill, declined to vote, they 
also having previously been in the habit of vane 
with the British party. Had these last name 
gentlemen voted, and the others, who have been 
named, acted in the way in which, in accordance 
with every principle of honour and common sense, 
it was to have been expected they would have 
done, the British party would at this meeting have 
been in a majority of one (even without the cast- 
ing vote of the Dean of Guild, which might have 
been calculated upon), instead of in a minority of 
fourteen! But we are given to understand, that 
complaints of treachery upon the occasion do not 
stop here! Thus, appended to the requisition 
calling the meeting, we find the names of Messrs. 
Donald Smith, William Campbell, William Gil- 
mour, John Smith, L.L.D., James Hunter, Wil- 
liam Brown, A. Edmiston, Andrew Wingate, W. 
Mathieson, D. Cuthbertson, W. Connall, John 
Mitchell, Sir W. M. Napier (unavoidably absent 
when the vote was taken), C. D. Donald, and 
Charles Macintosh (absent through ill health), 
none of whom (with the two exceptions men- 
tioned), although they did not directly oppose 
Mr. Stirling, seem to have had the courage and 
good faith to give to the artists of their country a 
vote upon the occasion. We publish their names 
to intimate to the artists of Britain, who amongst 
the gentlemen of Glasgow they may again trust to 
in the hour of need; and at the same time, to read 
to the gentlemen themselves a little lesson on 
consistency and good faith; and to show the 
grounds on which the minority calculated on 
having had an overwhelming majority in the cause 
of British Art at the meeting of the 27th of October. 
Dissatisfied with the published report of his 
speech at the meeting in question, it appears that 
Mr. Sheriff Alison has, about a month after the 
meeting, printed an oration, occupying four 
closely printed columns of a Glasgow newspaper. 
The regular reporters present at the meeting, one 
and all, affirm that this oration contains a large 
amount of matter that was never delivered; and 
many extraordinary alterations affecting vitally and 
materially the sense and meaning of the harangue. 
This printed oration seems to be chiefly confined 
to fulsome and scarcely intelligible laudations of 
Marochetti, and vituperations against those op- 
oy in opinion to the learned sheriff, the mem- 
rs of the London press (of all shades whatever) 
in particular; whom the sheriff stigmatizes as being 
**no gentlemen !’’ On the other hand, the friends 
of the minority seem disposed to designate this 
style of argument as savouring of Billingsgate; and 





' however usual with ‘‘ footmen out of place,’’ to have 


been hardly such as was to have been expected from 
the learned sheriff ; and, even as coming from him, 
to be too contemptible to merit an answer. Mr. 
Patrick Park, the well-known scuiptor, has, in some 
excellent letters published in the Glasgow Argus, 
most effectually demolished the artistical preten- 
sions of this ‘* printed, but never-spoken,”’ effusion 
of the sheriff; whilst Mr. Howden has also sub- 
jected the baron, the sheriff, and their friends, to 
a style of castigation under which it is probable 
they may ‘‘ wince”’ for some time to come. 

In conclusion, we have to remark, that the mino.. 
rity have finally withdrawn their names from the 
list of both committees ; so that the subscribers, 
and the artists of Britain, must, in the future pro- 
gress of matters in connexion with ‘‘ the Glas- 
gow Statue,’’ exclusively rely on their own ener- 
gies and exertions. 

In our last number there occurs a passage in 
which it may not appear sufficiently clear to our 
readers, that we had not the most remote inten- 
tion of inculpating the gentlemen who have sup- 
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ported Mr. M‘Lellan, in our censure of the majo- 
rity of the Glasgow sub-committee. The direct 
reverse must have—beer-our wish and intention ; 
and we feel perfectly assured that our readers, and 
the artists of Britain, will respond in this case to 
our sentiments ; being satisfied that these gentle- 
men are deserving of the utmost consideration for 
the zeal which they have throughout this business 
manifested in the cause of British Art. 
Riel race 
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CoMPANION TO THE ALMANAC for 1842. 


Unlike almanacs themselves, the ‘* Companion to 
the Almanac’”’ contains matter of permanent in- 
terest, and materials that will hereafter be found 
valuable to the historian of Art—at least of archi- 
tecture. Putting aside the rest of the contents as 
having no connexion with the objects of our own 
journal, we have to consider the ‘* Companion’’ 
only in regard to its annual reports of public im- 
provements and new buildings—a feature almost 
a to that publication. That it has also 
peen found a popular one, may be presumed, since 
much greater attention has been paid to it in the 
later volumes than was the case in the earlier 
ones; and manifest improvement has taken place 
in the wood-cuts, which are this year more care- 
fully drawn and neatly executed than they used to 
be. We do not say that they have any pretension 
to be looked upon as productions of Art: it is 
sufficient that they satisfactorily illustrate and ex- 
plain the descriptions, and that they exhibit wn- 
edited subjects. Since the commencement of the 
work, a great number of contemporary buildings 
have been described and represented in it, so that 
it now affords a tolerably complete, though con- 
densed, architectural history of the last ten years. 
In proportion to the space occupied, the informa- 
tion is unusually full, for the descriptions are well 
drawn up; are perspicuous and exact, the mea- 
surements of the buildings being almost invariably 
given. Yet while due attention is given to tech- 
nical accuracy, without which they would be of 
comparatively little value as records, the descrip- 
tions are by no means confined to dry and formal 
details, but, on the contrary, are frequently in- 
terspersed with critical comments and remarks, 
that recommend them to the general as well as to 
professional readers. 

We fancy, indeed, that the writer does not 
always speak out as freely as we, or, perhaps, as 
he himself could wish; and no doubt in many 
cases he must trust to such materials as he can 
obtain, since it is hardly to be supposed that every 
description is founded upon aufopsy and actual 
examination of the respective buildings them- 
selves. Still it is not very difficult to gather, 
both from what he does say, and from what he 
does not say, which way his own taste inclines ; 
and that it is not at all in favour of the style, or 
rather utter want of style, which prevails in the 
generality of the newly-erected churches, admits 
of no doubt. Although, except in some few in- 
stances, as that of the new Public Libraries at 
Cambridge, by Mr. Cockerell, he seldom ex- 
presses disapprobation, it may generally be in- 
ferred from the absence of aught that can be mis- 
taken for commendation, or even acquiescence. 
Most certainly it is not to be supposed but 
that, out of the great number of buildings which 
have thus ‘passed under his notice, there are se- 
veral of which the writer in the ‘‘ Companion’’ 
thinks that the less said the better, although, 
either from their importance in other respects, or 
from their pretension, they may have sufficient 
claim to be spoken of. 

Among the public buildings and improvements 
passed under review in the present volume, two 
of the most important—the new Houses of Par- 
liament and the Royal Exchange—do not admit 
as yet of being fully described; for even of the 
first, that portion which is actually in progress is 
very far from being completed, even externally ; 
while of the other the superstructure is not yet 
commenced. Of course, therefore, they will 
come under notice again, perhaps repeatedly ; 
and in the mean time it is satisfactory to learn, 
that the terrace front of the ‘‘ Houses’’ will be no 
less edmirable for excellence of construction and 
beauty of material and workmanship, than for the 
general magnificence of the design, and the im- 











posing magnitude of the entire fagade. What is 
already done there may be taken as earnest for 
the execution of the rest of the exterior ; and most 
gratifying is it to be thus assured, that we shall 
at length have one truly grand national structure 
that will reflect credit on the English architecture 
of the nineteenth century, and vindicate it from 
the reproach thrown upon it by such unfortunate 
productions as Buckingham Palace, the National 
Gallery, andthe British Museum ; of whiclf last, the 
exterior at least is plain even to meanness, and has 
no other than the poor negative merit of making 
no sort of pretence whatever, to either beauty or 
grandeur: whether the facade, when it comes to 
be erected, will fulfil the greater promise made 
by it, it is with us matter of doubt; for the 
architect must greatly excel all his former works, 
if he means now to give us what will maintain 
for him in the middle of the century any thing 
like the reputation he acquired nearly at the com- 
mencement of it. 

In regard to the Royal Exchange, a tolerably 
full general description of the building as now 
intended, is given in the ‘‘ Companion ;”’ and we 
learn from it that it has now been determined to 
enlarge the portico at the west end, by making it 
diprostyle instead of monoprostyle, that is, 
advancing out two intercolumns from the buildin 
(like the portico of St. Martin’s church), instea 
of a single one, as is the case with most of our 
modern porticoes. It will further surpass all other 
examples of the kind in the metropolis, in the 
magnitude of the order, the height of the columns 
being 41 feet, and likewise in having inner 
columns, which will certainly produce unusual 
richness of character. We therefore hope since 
it is intended to do so much, that the architect 
will not be compelled to stop short of giving com- 

lete effect to this leading feature of his edifice, 

y decorating it both internally and externally 
as we find here suggested. We do notlearn, how- 
ever, that after-consideration of the design has 
led to any alteration as regards the merchants’ 
area, which is still to be merely an open court 
quite exposed to the weather, except beneath the 
arcades on its sides. So far, no advantage will be 
taken of the opportunity now offered for im- 
proving upon the former bocken ; on the con- 
trary, the ‘‘area’’ in the new edifice will be, in 
some degree, inferior to that in the old one, in- 
asmuch as it will be narrower than the latter by 
about fifty feet, and a double square in plan, viz., 
120 by 60 feet; whereas, the other was nearly 
square (144 by 117), a much more suitable form 
for such a place of assemblage, where concentra- 
tion is desirable. Yet, whatever obstacles may 
have prevented greater width being giving to the 
central area, the leaving it uncovered and exposed 
to the weather, in a climate where it has lately 
rained for weeks together, is entirely matter of 
choice, and a most injudicious choice we consider 
it to be, and one very likely to be repented of 
too late. Putting comfort out of the question, 
one strong reason in favour of roofing in the area 
of the Exchange, is that it would make the place 
appear more spacious, for what will seem very 
narrow and confined as an open court, would appear 
considerably larger as an internal hall within the 
building—which it might be, and yet be perfectly 
ventilated, either by lanterns in the roof left open 
on their sides, or by unglazed windows around the 
upper part of the walls. Happily it is not yet too late 
for the architect to reconsider this very material 
point, and toimpress it upon the Gresham Com- 
mittee; which must be our excuse for speaking of 
it so much at length as we have done. 

One projected work of public embellishment, 
the particuiars of which are "robe in the *‘ Com- 
panion,’’ is the Statue of William IV. about to be 
erected on the wide open — facing the north 
end of London Bridge. It being at the termina- 
tion of ag Ss streets, \~ _~ as been found so 
exceedingly dangerous for foot-passengers, 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood petitioned 
that some obelisk or lamp-post should be put up 
on the crossing. In consequence of this repre- 
sentation, the Common Council very spiritedly 
voted that a Statue of his late Majesty shall be 
erected there. The figure, which has been mo- 
delled, and will be executed in polished granite 
Mr. 8. Nixon, will be 14 feet high, upon a 
circular pedestal and substructure, making the 
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entire height forty feet. | Notwithstanding the 
scale of this monument, and the difficulty of work- 
ing the material to be employed, it is stated that 
the whole is agreed to be executed for £2200 
a very moderate sum indeed, when compared with 
the cost of some other public statues upon an im- 
ferior scale. What is not the least remarkable 
part of the matter is, that a work of the kind 
should have been managed so quietly, and with 
such good taste on the part of the citizens, while the 
| Nelson Monument seems to be in every respect 
a failure—or if ever completed, will be a work 
certainly not worth the bustle of two competitions 


i 
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for it. 
[We shall conclade this article next month. } 
| —_—_- 
: CORRESPONDENCE. 

ia pace 

} | THE BIRTH-DAY OF RAFFAELLE. 

1 Sin,—It may perhaps not be foreign to the object of 
| your instructive Journal, to notice an error which has 


been generally adopted in regard to the birth-date of 
Raffaclie. 

While travelling, about three years ago, through the 
i less frequented parts of Central Italy, in search of re- 
mains of the Umbrian school of painting, I arrived at 
Citta di Castello. Signor Andreozzi, the historiogra- 
pher of that town, and a gentleman imbued with much 
taste for Art, conducted me, among other attentions, 
to see a portrait which had shortly before been found 
by an artist of the place, in a village near Urbino, and 
§ of which I became the purchaser. It is the profile head 
and shoulders of a boy, painted a tempera on a thin 
panel, 16 inches by 11: it was in perfect preservation 
excepting a partial fissure, but the mean black frame 
" was wormeaten, and tenanted by bugs. The head is 
small, the neck long; the slight figure is clothed ina 
tunic tight to the throat, from which it hangs straight 
and loose, after the Italian fashion of the fifteenth cen- 
3 tury; and though ill adapted for elegance of drapery, 
* its deep crimson colour and gold embroideries give a 
certain richness to this meagrely designed costume. 
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‘3 The sandy hair is carefully but simply smoothed over 
the eye-brows, and primly adjusted upon the ears. In 

: the small regular features there is a staid character and 

j ; self possession unusual at 80 early an age, while in the 
ia ‘ clear hazel eye, and in the calm smile that plays round 
/ a mouth of rare beauty, may be traced much promise 
: of genius and refinement. On a white ledge under the 


figure is written this inscription, in the usual Italian 
hand of that date: “ Raffaello Sanzi d’Anni Sei, nato il 
d)6 Apr: 1483. Sanzi Padre Dipinse.”” The back of 
the panel bears these words, also in old characters: 
“ Ritratto del piccolo Raffaello Sanzi d’anni sei, nato in 
Urbino i) di sei di Aprile 1483. Sanzi Padre Dipinse.” 
; Although there could be no question | had acquired 
a rare and pleasing specimen of that age of Art, 1 was 
not a little sceptical as to my good fortune in procuring 
an original portrait of ‘ the divine Raffaelle,’ especially 
on finding that the Abbate Pungileone, bis latest Italian 
F biographer, states his birth-day as on the 28th of 
' March, instead of the 6Gthof April. But on visiting 
Urbino a few days after, 1 there read on the wall of a 
house these lines, 
Nunquam moriturus 
Exicuis hisce in edibus 
Eximius ille pictor 
Kaphal 
Natus est 
Oct: Id: Apr: an: MCDXXCIII. 
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uncertain authorship, the Latin inscription may be 
presumed to express the traditionary belief of his native 
place. Still however this was only presumptive proof, 
and seemed to me quite insufficient. 

On further examination, 1 found that Vasari men- 
tions Raffaelle’s birth as occurring on Good Friday 
1483, which was the 28th of March, and which has con- 
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phers as correct, sometimes the church holiday, and 
sometimes the day of the month being adopted. Con- 
ceiving that the most authentic evidence was the 
epitaph on the painter, written by his friend Cardinal 
Kembo, and placed over his tomb in the Pantheon at 
| Rome—lI there found these words. 

Vixit annos XXXVII_ integer integros 

Quo die natus est eo esse desiit, 

VIEL: Id: Aprilis MDXX. 

The meaning of this somewhat manne 
is that “ he lived precisely thirty seve 
on the Sth ides of April 1520, be ing tl 
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red phrase clearly 
n years, and died 
@ anniversary of 


This date agrees with the 6th of April, and though of | 





sequently been since gencrally received by his biogra- | 
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his birth: and in a letter from Rome written five 
days after the sad event, it is stated to have occurred 
on his birth-day, “nel suo istesso giorno natale.”"*— 
Now the 8th ides was the 6th day of April, so that if 
Raffaelle lived the exact period of thirty-seven years, as 
Bembo asserts, he must have been bern on the 6th of 
April, as the inscription on my portrait bears. Nor is 
it difficult to detect the origin of this mistake, which 
has become a “ yulgar error.” The 6th April, 1520, on 
which Raffaelle died, was Good Friday, and Vasari, 
applying Bembo’s inscription, without recollecting this 
to be a moveable feast, arrived at the untenable conclu- 
sion that, as he died on Good Friday, and on his birth- 
day, he must also have been born on Good Friday. 
Now Good Friday 1483, falling on the 28th of March, had 
that been his birth-day, he must have lived thirty-seven 
years and nine days, instead of “exactly thirty-seven 
years,” and could not have died on the anniversary of 
his birth. 

Being curious to ascertain the documents which 
Pungileone appears to refer to (Elogio di Raffaello, p. 
2), as fixing the artist’s birth on the 28th of March, I 
waited upon him at Rome in 1839, with this view; but 
I found him quite unable to give me any distinct 
account of his authorities, and unwilling to hear any 
doubts on the subject. 

These observations, which I have endeavoured to 
condense, seem to establish the true date of Raffaelle’s 
birth. Were I not unwilling to trespass longer on 
your valuable pages, I might adduce some curious 
points of resemblance between my portrait of Raffaelle, 
and all the supposed likenesses of him which have been 
introduced in the larger works of his father Giovanni 
Sanzi, of his master Perugino, and of his comrade 
Pinturicchio. As to the other alleged easel portraits 
of that great man, none are now considered genuine 
but that in the Florence Gallery. 1 shall only add, that 
none who have read the Elogio di Giovanni Santi by 
Pungileone, or have examined bis works at Cagli, 
Urbino, Milan, or Berlin, will fall into the absurd mis- 
take so constantly repeated, of considering him either 
a mediocre artist, or a mere dauber on pottery. 

Yours, &c., JAMES DENNISTOUN. 

5, Forres-street, Edinburgh, Nov. 9, 1841. 

P.S. My friend the Chevalier Kestner, Hanoverian 
Minister at the Papal court, pressed me tosend an 
engraving of my portrait to Passavant, for his life of 
Raffaelle, then preparing for the press; but I received 
a hint that, if 1 allowed it to be seen there, the govern- 
ment would probably prevent so interesting a curiosity 
of Art from leaving Rome. By the by, why has not 
Passavant’s work been translated into English? 


THE WILKIE TESTIMONIAL. 

Sir,—Without wishing for a moment to detract from 
the worth of Wilkie, or lower him as an artist in the 
estimation of his country, I cannot consider him so 
pre-eminently entitled to a public testimonial as many 
painters—his contemporaries—who have adorned our 
school, and who, for the sake of principle and high 
Art, sacrificed health, and the dazzling allurements 
of present wealth. ‘To merit the greatest honours 
which a grateful country can render, the genius, I 
think, should be as nearly as possible of the highest 
class; as it is from that class emanates the power, 
which in its progress, fashions and moulds the na- 
tional taste and feeling. Raffaelle and Teniers were 
both artists; but can there be a doubt as to which of 
the two is most deserving of a “'‘estimonial.” I have 
been induced to adopt this opinion from observing in 
how few instances the real worth of the man or merit 
of the artist has experienced the posthumous honours 
that a great and civilized nation should always bestow. 
To strengthen my argument—within very few years 
past, the English school of Art has been deprived of 
many of its greatest ornaments, as artists and as men; 
for example, to mention only the names of two—Stoth- 
ard and Hilton; no public meetings have been con- 
vened to do honour to either of them. Yet surely 
there is no one who will deny the greatness of these two 
painters—a greatness, not achieved by pandering to 
fashionable fripperies, or being merely the “ Lion” of 
the day, but based upon a powerand worth which time 
will but serve tostrengthen, and which must always be 
appreciated as long as Art shall have existence among 
mankind. Stothard has been dead but a few years ; 
Hilton scarcely two, yet no displays of public eloquence 
nor bursts of enthusiastic admiration marked their de- 
Scent tothe grave! They were permitted to pass from 
among us unnoticed; regretted only by those who knew 
how to appreciate them as men, and honour them as 


* Longhena, Istoria di Raffelo p. 561. 
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artists. To regard Wilkie as a man is one thing; to 
consider him as a great genius is another. Private 
feelings and sympathies may be strong, but they never 
should be called forth to influence the judgment, when 
merely the merit or greatness of an individual is under 
consideration.—Yours, &c., 8.8. N. 





MISPLACED ANCIENT PICTURES. 

S1r,—A gentleman returning (more, I believe than 
half a century ago) from the Mediterranean, on board 
a King’s vessel, threw himself overboard, and was 
drowned, leaving behind him, with other property, 
several pictures by different masters. These were 
placed in the King’s stores, but no claimant ever 
appeared; and at the period when my informant saw 
them by accident, about 12 months since, they were 
deposited in Deptford Victualling-yard. Affixed to one 
of the pictures he noticed the name of Carlo Maratti. 
I doubt not, but that if their existence were known to 
the proper authorities, they would, if found worthy, 
be placed in the National Gallery, instead of being 
allowed to rot where they are.—Yours, &c., 

Stonehouse, Nov. 1841. A FELLOW ADMIRER. 
THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING VEHICLES, 

S1r,—I trust to your sense of justice—indeed, I con- 
sider I have a right todemand from you the msertion 
in the next number of your valuable paper, of the ac- 
companying extracts from a letter which I received 
from “ J. E.” before he published my recipes for mak- 
ing the Silica Medium.—Yours, &c., 

Dec. 10th, 1841. R. W. H. Harpy. 
Extracts from “J. E.'s” letter to Lieut. R. W. H. 
Hardy, RN. 

“My Dear SiR, “ April 17th, 1841. 

—_—— “If you allow me to mention the ex- 
periments you have made and the results, I will do so 


| —or do you mean to do it yourself? If I do it, I shall 


mention your name as the inventor, in fact, tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I 
have more than half a mind to write instanter all the 
preliminary matter.” 

“1 must again say how delighted I am with your 
Silica Medium. It is every thing one could wish.’ 

“ Believe me ever yours, most truly, 
“To R. W. H. Hardy, Esq., R.N.” “J,E.” 





TESTS. 

We are indebted to Mr. Miller, of Long- , for 
answers to two questions put by “ Correspondents.’ 
First, with respect to his “ Medium,” he states that he 
has been enabled greatly to improve it. He adds— 

“Too much, however, must not be expected from it 
when used with colours already prepared in oil, which 
may not be pure; but if colours prepared in medium 
be used, it will entirely answer the expectations of the 
artist.” 

Next, Mr. Miller states, 

“ Since addressing you on the subject of a ‘ Test for 
Lemon Yellow,’ I have had several applications from 
first rate artists for a Test for Constant White; these 
gentlemen having had some of their most valuable 
works destroyed by the changes that have taken place 
in them, namely, from white to brown or black. It 
will be proper here to state the cause whence this effect 
almost always arises, which is this: artists frequently 
express a wish to have a white with a stronger body 
than is usually made; and inexperienced colourmen, 
to humour this wish, are often induced to mix with it 
white lead or some other changeable pigment, not 
knowing the fatal results that must inevitably follow. 
The Test I recommend for Constant White is the 
same as that I gave for Lemon Yellow, to which, 
1 beg leave to refer your readers. I have merely 
to add that Constant White, if pure, is unchange- 
able under any circumstances whenever it is confined 
to water painting or drawing.” 





[We hope it will be obvious to our correspondents that 
it is utterly impossible for us to publish all the commu- 
nications we receive. At the present moment, there are 
lying upon our desk letters enough to fill a number ; 
some of them of no inconsiderable value and concerning 
subjects of much importance ; yet for which we cannot 
find room. Our judgment must be exercised in select- 
ing only such as are most interesting or will give greater 
variety to our journal. 

We must also express a hope that our correspondents 
will not, upon all occasions, demand even the courtesy 
of “ a reply.” To say merely such and such a commu- 
nication is rejected, would be more discourteous than 
fo say nothing; and to explain our motives for omis 
sions would occupy too much time and space.) 
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VARIETIES. 


Brenntav Distrisution oF Mepats.— As 
long as English Art shall hold rank among the 
schools of Europe; nay, as long as Art shall exist 
in the world, the 10th of December will be remem- 
bered with interest and pleasure. The anniversary 
of the establishment of the Royal Academy—that 
Institution which has given a local habitation and 
a name to the painting, sculpture, and architecture 
of Great Britain, isa holy day. On the biennial 
recurrence of this day were delivered those elo- 

uent discourses of the first president, Sir Joshua 
ynolds, which were listened to with delight 
bordering on enthusiasm ; which have been trans- 
lated into all languages; and have formed the 
basis of the theory, and the guide to the practice 
of the student wherever taste is cherished and 
beauty recognized. The popularity of Reynolds, 
and the value of these discourses, gave a publicity 
to the day which was not originally contemplated by 
the academy. Many persons of rank and literary 
eminence solicited permission to be present on the 
occasions of their delivery; and the students had 
the additional stimulus of knowing they would 
receive their honours in the presence of Burke, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and others, who, by their 
works, had given a character to the age; as well 
as the noblemen and gentlemen who had stood 
forward as the promoters of taste and the patrons of 
Arts, which embellish and dignify humanity. The 
Presidents who followed Reynolds, sensible, per- 
haps, they could add nothing to what had been so 
well done by their predecessor, confined them- 
selves to some friendly admonitions to the students. 
In the hands of West and Lawrence the ceremony 
had dwindled away, till its publicity was lost. It 
was reserved for Sir Martin Shee to restore it to 
its original splendour. The eloquent discourses 
delivered from the chair, since the election of this 
gentlemen, have been listened to by an audience 
composed of the most distinguished characters in the 
— and literary world. On the late occasion, 
owever, the distribution was strictly private. 
The president, with feeble voice and faltering ac- 
cents, told the students the reason of this change : 
the recent sudden death of a valued member of 
the Academy required it. All those distinguished 
individuals whose presence would have graced the 
ceremony were personal friends of the deceased, 
and could hardly be expected to enter with any 
pleasure into a fete which must recal so forcibly 
to their feelings the great public and private loss 
that they had sustained. Without any laboured 
eulogy on Sir F. Chantrey, the president devoted 
a few words to his memory. He dwelt, especially, 
on the truly patriotic and British character of all 
his thoughts, words, and works; and he assured 
the students that the honest convictions of his 
mind were carried out in the provisions of his will, 
inasmuch as his whole fortune was utimately 
left for the purchase of works by British artists, 
which might do honour to the country of his birth 
and extend the fame of the school he loved: The 
President then proceeded to award the Prizes, in 
the following order:—For the best historical 
inting, a gold medal to Mr. Henry le Jeune. 
or the best original model, a gold medal to Mr. 
W. Calder Marshall. For the best architectural 
design, a gold medal to Mr. Hinton Cambell. 
The first silver medal in the school of painting to 
Mr. Safford; second, Mr. J. Price. Architectural 
drawings, Mr. Garnin. The best drawing from 
the lite, Mr. Gildorsen. The next degree in 
merit, Mr. H. le Jeune. Model from the life- 
school, Mr. Nelson. Drawings from the antique 
—first, W. A. Wageman; second, A. D. Cooper; 
third, H. Boyce. Models from the antique— 
first, Mr. Merit; second, Mr. Adam; and third, 
Mr. Gattie. Copies of the discourses of Reynolds 
and West were delivered with the gold medals ; 
and with the first silver medals the lectures of 
Barry, Opie, Fuseli, and Fiaxman.* 





* In the class of historical painting, the subject for 
which was, ‘ Sampson Bursting his Bonds,’ there were 
four candidates ; in that of original models, the subject 
of which was ‘ Venus protecting 4neas from the Wrath 
of Diomede,’ there were two ; and in that of architecture, 
the subject being an original design for a British 
senate-house, there were three. There were also five 
copies in oil from the Dulwich picture of ‘ St. Sebastian ;’ 
eleven drawings, and one model from the life; twenty- 
two productions from the antique school; and two 
drawings from the portico of St. Paul’s, 





After the ceremony, the President read a lec- 
ture, which oe sg are consisted of a careful ex- 
amination of the works of-Wilkie, in which the 
development of the mind of this great artist, and 
the formation of his character, were traced with 
a master hand, from his earliest beginnings at the 
Fifeshire manse, through the splendid achieve- 
ments of his pencil in London, in Spain, and 
Italy, until his visit to the Holy Land, where the 
excitement of treading the same ground that had 
been trodden by Christ and his Apostles, proved 
too much for him, and he sank into the arms of 
death at the moment of the fruition of his longest- 
cherished hopes for fame and immortality. 


Tue Genius or CHANTREY.—We have else- 
where given a memoir of this distinguished artist, 
and accorded to his memory the respect to which 
it is justly entitled ; but it is impossible to speak 
of his genius and character as an artist, without 
some reservation ; they cannot receive from any 
just historian entire and unqualified praise. In 
one department of the Arts, unquestionably, he 
had no rival; and has not left an equal—but that 
department is not the highest. In ‘‘ bust-mo- 
delling”’ he was a giant ; but in works of invention 
less than a dwarf. The modelling of busts merely, 
will hardly preserve his memory beyond the age 
embellished by his chisel; while the names of 
Banks and Flaxman—the latter especially—will 
become greater as time rolls onward. Chantrey 
was a man of tact and observation ; Flaxman was 
an epic poet. It must not be denied that Chan- 
trey struck out a new path in marble portraiture. 
There was a dryness, an inanimate rigidity in all 
busts, ancient and modern, before his time. In 
the hands of Nollekens the Art had attained the 
perfection of common-place insipidity. Chantrey 
was bold enough to break through the trammels 
which had bound his predecessors, and ventured 
to give an air of truth and nature to his works, 
which was perceived and felt by all. This was 
the legitimate source of his popularity. Imagina- 
tion he had none! Sensible of this eficiency, he 
declined or delayed commissions for poetic sub- 
jects; and for his monumental groups he always 
called in the aid of a painter or a draughtsman. 
One of the noblest subjects ever proposed to a 
sculptor was offered as a commission to Chantrey 
by the late Earl of Egremont—‘ Milton’s Satan 
addressing the Sun.’ But the ‘‘ good earl’’ had 
mistaken his man. Had such a proposal been 
made to Gibson, a work might have been pro- 
duced that would have done honour to British 
Art. So confined was Chantrey’s genius, that it 
did not even embrace the conception of beauty. 
Character was sure in his hands—the mechanist, 
the philosopher, or the politician, stood out in 
all the force of individual resemblance, and Walter 
Scott came from his chisel the arch story-teller 
rather than the poet; but beauty, female beauty, 
was as much beyond his reach, as it was foreign 
to his perceptions. He left this bow of Ulysses 
to be Coat by some more gifted successor. Sir 
Francis left no children, and we understand no 
very near relations; he has bequeathed, therefore, 
it is said, the great bulk of his fortune to the pro- 
motion and encouragement of British Art—a noble 
termination to a useful and honourable life. His 
will is not yet proved, and it would be premature 
to give circulation to the various rumours on this 
subject.* It is certain, however, that the extent 
of his weaith has been greatly exaggerated ; in- 


* We may state, however, as pretty certain, on the 
death of Lady Chantrey, the yearly sum of about 
£2500 will be at the disposal of the President and 
Council, not the full body, of the Royal Academy. This 
sum is to be laid out, not in prizes, as has bitherto been 
understood, but in the purchase of pictures and statues, 
executed, be the artist who he may, entirely within the 
shores of Great Britain. The dead are admitted to 
contend with ths living, and the council, while they 
are allowed to purchase the works of a sculptor like 
Roubiliac, who had his studio in London, are prohi- 
bited at the same time from purchasing the works of an 
English sculptor residing at Rome, and sending his 
works, as Gibson does, for exhibition in this country. 
The admiration that Chantrey had at all times for both 
Roubiliac and Gibson may have prompted this part of 
the bequest. It further appears that the trustees are 
prohibited from spending any part of the fund in the 
erection of any building beyond a temporary one for 
the reception of the works of Art already purchased ; 
and this prohibition is made in the hope, as Sir Francis 
Chantrey expresses it, that the government of his 
country will erect a building worthy of the works which 
his money has procured, and is every year procuring. 














deed it must have occurred to all who gave the 
matter consideration, that he could not have left 
a very large sum; the expences incident to his 

ion are enormous, and increase in the ratio 
of his commissions. Sir Francis had an exceed- 
ingly pleasant and humoured countenance, 
not indicative of high intellect, but remarkable 
rather for bon hommie ; he was above the middle 
size, and somewhat stout. 


Tue Society or Parnrers 1n Water Co- 
Lours have, very wisely, we think, resolved upon 
adding to its number; they will now consist of 
thirty members and twenty associate-members. 
The extension, we believe, originated in the r 5 

tion of Mr. Hills, the oldest member of the 

y, and its secretary—whose proposition was 
unanimously adopted. It is somewhat singular, 
however, that the Society never has been full ; 
and this fact is adduced as a proof against its 
** exclusive’’ character, for it is affirmed they are 
anxious to attach, as well as interested in attach- 
ing, to it all artists of undoubted talent. But of 
late years, artists in this branch of the profession 
have ely increased in number and in ability ; 
and the limitation that would have been satis- 
factory twenty or thirty years ago, can scarcely 
be characterized as justifiable now. We rej . 
therefore, to record this very judicious and, we 
must add, generous, augmentation. We hope, ere 
long, to see the example followed by a higher—by 
the highest—Institution for promoting the Arts of 
Great Britain. 


Fresco-Stupries.—Several artists have been 
already stimulated, by the prospect of honourable 
and profitable occupation, hereafter, in decorating 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, to make 
studies in this department of the Arts—a depart- 
ment, comparatively new to England. They have 
prepared walls and are working vigorously, to as- 
certain the nature and power of the ‘‘ materiel’’ in 
their hands; and to become familiar with its use, 
when the time of trial has arrived. They are pur- 
suing a very wise and proper course ; if we are to 
have Frescoes to any great extent, and this is b 
no means improbable, sure we are that our Britis 
painters will be as able to execute them as the 
painters of Germany ;—not perhaps at a day’s 
notice, but certainly after time for preparation 
has been allowed. There can be as little doubt 
that ‘* the commission’’ will be equally ready and 
willing to give the preference to our own artists, 
if they can afford proofs of their capability for the 
due performance of the duty. All circumstances, 
therefore, combine to give us the assurance, that 
an importation from the Continent will be as un- 
necessary as unwise, as inexpedient as unjust. 


Tue Ponratowsk:1 Gems.—It yee that 
John Tyrrell, Esq., is about to publish a series of 
casts from these famous gems, to the amazing 
number of 1200. We have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting any of them, but they have 
received an extended notice in the columns of our 
able contemporary, the Spectator—a journal that 
we omee to perceive is devoting greater space 
than formerly to subjects connected with the Fine 
Arts.* An explanatory catalogue accompanies 
the cabinet of copies. The opinion of the critic is 
unfavourable to their authenticity; he considers 
them to be, ‘‘ not copies from the antique, but in- 
ventions of modern Italian artists,’’ and gives at 
length his reasons for so deeming them. We shall 
most probably have an opportunity of examining 
the collection before we again publish; but it is 
only just to remark, that several accomplished 
connoisseurs place implicit credit upon the ‘* ge- 
nuineness”’ of by far the largest portion. 


T. L. Donaxpson, Esq., the eminent archi- 
tect, whose works have obtained for him a very 
high reputation, has been appointed Professor of 
Architecture to the London University carp 
We have elsewhere noticed the election of Mr. 
Cockerill, R.A., as foreign member of the ‘* Aca- 
demie des Beaux Arts.’’ 


* The number of the Spectator for December the 
18th contains part of a very able article on the su 
of frescoes, under the signature of 8. R. H., which, if 
we could consider it fair a to do, we would 
transfer to our columns. e strongly recommend 
perusal to all persons who are interested in this im- 
rtant subject. Indeed, when the is concl 
f we can n the permission of the writer and the 


editor, we shall, perhaps, pepetns it. The article was 
continued in the Journal of the 25th, 
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J.R. Herpert, Esq., A.R.A.—This accom- 
plished painter has made a commencement in a 
class of Art in which he of all other British ar- 
tists is likely to arrive at eminence. He has en- 

aged to paint, in fresco, the altar end of the 
Seen Catholic Church, dedicated to St. George, 
in the Borough: the subjects will be taken from 
the life of the patron saint of England. 

New Society or Painters 1N WATER 
Cotovas.—The election of new members will 
take place on the first Monday of February in 
each year. We understand there are several can- 
didates for admission in February next. 

Tux ‘ CuristeninG.’—A picture, with a view 
to engraving, is of course to be painted of the cere- 
monial of baptizing his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. The task has been consigned to Mr. 
George Hayter—it is said by direct command of 
her cher and the work, on its completion, is 
to be placed under the charge of Mr. Moon. 

Gronce Arno tp, Esq., A.R.A.—The venera- 
ble landscape painter, whose works obtained so 
much repute, before the introduction of a higher 
style in the Art, hae just died at a very advanced 
age. We shall obtain some particulars of his life 
for our next number. 


— 


ON THE INFLUENCE AND EFFECT OF 
TASTE IN THE USEFUL ARTS. 


Co.eripGe was the first who pointed out the 
vast extent and variety of the elements necessary 
to constitute a system of national education which 
would be truly worthy of its name. He saw that 
all the circumstances which surround a people 
have an influence more or less direct in determin- 
ing the course and direction of mental develop- 
ment; that society is a large schoo! in which men 
never wholly escape from the state of pupilage ; 
and that artisans of every degree are incessantly 
giving us lessons on objects which, however trivial 
in appearance, become highly important in reality. 
The influence of the material on the spiritual is 
one of the most fixed laws of our nature ; we begin 
life as the slaves of form, and it requires many and 
repeated struggles to emancipate us from their 
bondage. Every one of these forms generates its 
— habit ; the soul with all its innate strength 
comes like Gulliver chained down by the Lilli- 
utians—it could easily tear away any single bund, 
yut it is securely held by the aggregate. ‘‘ Des- 
pise not the day of small things,’’ is an aphorism 
not less worthy the attention of the statesman 
than of the Christian: a drop of water will not 
injure the softest pumice, but a continued succes- 
sion of drops will wear through the hardest marble ; 
a grain of sand will not deface a baby-house, but 
an assemblage of these grains has overwhelmed the 
noblest monuments of the gigantic architecture of 
Egypt. In the physical world such aphorisms 
are received as truisms, but in the moral life they 
receive only an otiose assent; men recognise their 
unquestionable truth, and act as if they were the 
most arrant falsehoods. 

It needs no laboured disquisition to prove that 
taste isamoral power, and that the cultivation of 
taste is a powerful means of elevating the intellec- 
tual condition of humanity. The knowledge 
which we derive from the discriminating functions 
of taste is not the same in kind as the know- 
ledge derived from the applications of mecha- 
nics, chemistry, and experimental philosophy, 
or from the study of the sciences, of polhi- 
tics, or of religion: but it is the same faculty 
which is brought into play, which is strengthened 
by use and invigorated by exercise in every 
artistic, moral, or scientific display of mental ener- 
gies. It is the capacity of feeling the adaptation 
of means to effect the desired ends, availing itself 
of the knowledge of the past in determining the 
fitness or unfitness of the objects to produce 
results which it would be advantageous to attain, 
that enables the mechanist to devise schemes for 
accelerating or retarding motion—the chemist to 
form his compositions and decompositions—the 
politician to his schemes for extending and 
securing the happiness of nations—and the man of 
taste pad eer delightful emotions 


by arrange- 
Ment and contrivance. . 





This truth has escape 
mon but mistaken notic 
whether in form, 


d notice from a very com- 
on that our ideas of beauty, 
colour, sound, or significance, 
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are perfectly arbitrary. Why should we attempt 
to cultivate a national taste, it is asked, when all 
the objects on which it will be exercised must be 
illimitably varied according to the caprices of 
fashion? The short answer to such an inquiry 18, 
that fashion itself is nothing more than an im- 
perions display of influential tastes, and that the 
co-existence of good public taste and bad public 
fashion is a sheer contradiction in terms. But 
we are asked, do not tastes vary so much in 
different times and countries, as to prove that there 
is no original and definite standard of beauty by 
which its relations tu taste can be justly estima- 
ted? Here the error arises from supposing that 
there can be no standard but one that is fixed and 
definite, which is notoriously untrue in all the 
sciences and in all the arts of life; all that need be 
contended for, is the existence of a standard ad- 
mitting of variations to any extent consistent with 
known, or at least ascertainable limits. Now 
that such a standard does actually exist, may at 
once be demonstrated by referring to a very simple 
and intelligible object of taste—popular music. It 
is an object which we think peculiarly valuable, 
and too long neglected in such inquiries as that 
in which we are engaged, for illustrating the in- 
fluence of original tendencies to a definable series 
of means for producing the desirable end of 
pleasing emotions, and at the same time showing 
the modifying power of contingent circumstances 
in diversifying the original feelings. 

We find different casts, or perhaps we should ra- 
ther say schools, of music prevailing in different 
nations; the variety of these national melodies is 
very great, probably as great as any instance that 
could be found of the influence of circumstances 
in diversifying the objects of a common taste, or 
the pleasures resulting from the perception of ex- 
ternal objects. Indeed, it is a common remark, 
that the ear is not less capricious than the eye; 
but a close examination will show us that there 
are limits to this diversifying power; for, how- 
ever different the spirit of the national melodies 
may be, we find that in all nations certain succes- 
sions of sound alone are pleasing, viz., those which 
admit of certain mathematical proportions in their 
times of vibration. It is not every serial succes- 
sion or combination of sounds, then, that is capa- 
ble of exciting in human minds the emotion of 
beauty, or, what is the same thing, producing 
perceptions of melody ; but only certain series of 
sounds, capable, indeed, of great variation, but 
still leaving their variations confined within the 
rigid limits of mathematical laws. 

Here, then, is an instance of an universal law of 
beauty known, recognised, and easily understood 
in the perceptions arising from one of our senses, 
in which delight is felt from the mere arrange- 
ments or successions of sounds when the series 
conform to an established order; and hence ana- 
logy affords us a fair ground of presumption that 
the same may be true of the other senses; and 
that in them the perceptions of beauty may not all 
be contingent, but may be regulated by a law 
which, though perhaps not so stringent as the law 
which governs musical beauty, still has limits to 
which we can approximate, if we cannot ascertain 


| them with mathematical precision. 





We are aware of the danger of pushing analogies 
too far, and we know that many persons have 
pushed the analogy between sight and sound to a 
most ridiculous extent. We have had before us 
a grave proposal to construct a pianoforte for 
painters! the author averred that the colours of 
the rainbow were not merely analogous to the 
notes of the gamut, but fundamentally the same 
in principle, and he therefore proposed to attach 
coloured slips of wood to the wires, which would 
shoot up when the corresponding keys were struck, 
and thus give harmony of colour to the eye, while 
harmony of sound was presented to the ear. 
Without going to any such absurd length, we still 
venture to assert, that a certain harmony of forms 
and colours as really and as truly exists as a har- 
mony of sounds, and that there is as natural a 
taste for the perception of beauty in one as in the 
other. 

That our ideas of the beautiful are originally 
and primarily derived from our ideas of the useful, 
is a notion that never could have entered into the 
head of anybody but a dreaming speculator, too 
dull to perceive beauty, and too stupid to practise 
utility. But it is quite a different thing to con- 
tend that there are definite relations and a certain 

















connexion between the forms most pleasing to the 
eye and most profitable to the hand. The vase 
of greatest capacity united to greatest conve- 
nience, is absolutely that which the world recog- 
nises as the most graceful in form; and the most 
delightful ship to the uninstructed eye, is that 
whose shape most closely approximates to the 
solid of least resistance. Everybody knows that a 
clumsy implement is not less inconvenient in use 
than it is ungraceful in sight; and all the recent 
contrivances which have most enlarged domestic 
comfort have contributed most to domestic orna- 
ment. We must be thoroughly convinced that 
beauty is as real a thing as utility, before we can 
profitably enter on the inquiry how far the Fine 
Arts have helped to advance the Useful Arts. 
Two very opposite errors have arisen from the 
notion that beauty is a mere ideality, subject to 
no law but the caprices of fancy or the vagaries of 
imagination ; it has led the artist to look upon the 
artisan as a mere mechanical instrument for sup- 
plying necessities, and the artisan to regard the 
artist as a minister only to useless luxuries. But 
there is an Art-Union profitable to both, and the 
closer that union is drawn, the more will the in- 
terests of all parties be advanced. There are com- 
mon elements in their several labours, distinct 
and remote as are their several employments, 
Both must rest their hopes of success on contriv- 
ance and adaptation; and there never was any 
mechanical contrivance which did not soon extend 
its improving influence beyond the sphere of that 
department of business for which it was originally 
and specially invented. Contrivances introduced 
in the lathe, to improve the ornaments of house- 
hold furniture, have aided in giving perfection to 
the steam-engine and the locomotive: the first 
hint of the improved chain-cable was taken from 
a jeweller’s happy thought in adding novel orna- 
ments to a necklace. 

Little more need be said to show the importance 
of this Art-Union—this desirable combination of 
the Fine with the Useful Arts. The establish- 
ment of a school of design has associated the 
artisan with the artist, elevating the former, and 
not degrading the latter. But the work is only 
begun; much, very much, remains to be accom- 
plished before this Art-Union attains the de- 
sirable consummation of which it is evidently 
susceptible. Every branch of mechanical trade 
must have the desire of higher Art than direct 
and immediate result circulating through its en- 
tire system, Every artisan must learn to feel that 
he is himself ateacher, a guide, or a perverter of 
taste, in every article that passes through his 
hands. If he produces barbaric forms and dis- 
proportioned shapes, he habituates those who use 
them to barbarism, and the influence of such an 
habituation has a much wider range than those 
who have not considered the subject would readily 
believe. But the artisan who neglects form, does 
immediate mischief to himself—he neglects the 
most pregnant source of invention, and shuts 
against his own business the road which in every 
age has most directly led to improvement. In 
the present state of society there must be an in- 
creasing disproportion between the wages of 
skilled and unskilled labour; mere bone and 
muscle cannot stand in competition with steam 
and iron. But nocombination of shafts, wheels, 
and driving straps can ever be brought to think; 
and consequently the artisan who infuses thought 
into his work, can alone bid defiance to the com- 
petition of machinery. 

Looking, as we do, to the closer junction of the 
Fine and the Useful Arts as a desirable element 
of National Education, inasmuch as it will mul- 
tiply, to a limitless extent, silent teachers of good 
taste in every article of domestic use; and regard- 
ing the more intimate connexion of the artist and 
the artisan as the means by which so desirable an 
object may be attained, we have determined to 
devote our attention to a subject so very import- 
ant ; and the importance of which is beginning to 
be extensively felt and appreciated. We shall 
look around us, therefore, for all matters that 
may fall within the scope of our purpose—and turn 
particularly to ‘‘ the School of Design” in Lon- 
don, and the branches from it that exist in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. For the present we 


content ourselves with thus intimating our in- 
tention. 
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THE HOLY LAND, 
EGYPT, ARABIA, AND SYRIA*. __ 


’ Tue publication of this work has been anxiously 
looked forward to, since its first announcement. 
- In late exhibitions all the works contributed by 
_ Mr. Roberts have been representatives of Eastern 
' scenery; andthe singular merits of these have 
) attracted attention largely to the present produc- 
tion. 


Mr. Roberts has been long known to the 
world as a painter of uncommon power, and un- 
achable accuracy in architectural subjects ; 
and had the interest of his Moorish architecture 
never been exceeded, his name would rank among 
artists of the most honourable reputations. The 
drawings of the French Commission in Egypt were 
regarded as authorities on matters relative to the 
scenes of the great events described in the Sacred 
History of our religion: but they have been pro- 
nounced incorrect ; so has also De Laborde’s Petra. 
It was, therefore, the enthusiastic hope of repre- 
senting faithfully the modern aspect of the Holy 
Cities, that urged Mr. Roberts to the arduous and 
really perilous enterprise of traversing the deserts, 
amid which the sites of many of them must be 
sought. But even were previous works irreproach- 
ably correct, tastes, however inveterately national 
(we allude to the French themselves), must be 
raised from them to the present, which in real 
worth leaves them all at an immeasurable distance. 
And this, be it remembered, is not the work of a 
Government Commission, but of an individual 
who thus in a manner surpassingly beautiful il- 
lustrates the prophecies and miracles—the inde- 
structible citadels of Christian Hope. 

We cannot omit some mention of the journies 
undertaken by Mr. Roberts for the purpose of 
making the sketches, from a selection of which 
this work has resulted. He left London on the 
3lst August 1838, and arrived at Alexandria on 
the 24th of the following September, provided with 
introductions from the Foreign-office to Colonel 
Campbell, the British Consul General in Egypt 
and Syria, by whom every facility was afforded for 
the accomplishment of the enterprise. He pro- 
ceeded to Cairo with letters from Colonel Camp- 
bell, which were the means of procuring him a 
courteous ‘reception and protection while sketch- 
ing. In his searches for scenery worthy of his 
pencil, he was everywhere attended by a guard, 
and such was the distinction with which he was 
treated, that he was permitted to visit such of the 
mosques as he desired—a privilege never before 
granted to any Christian. ‘To this immunity only 
one condition was appended, and that was, that he 
should not, in working, employ any implement 
made of hog’s-bristles. From Cairo, Mr. Roberts 
attended by an Arab servant, went up the Nile in 
a boat with a crew of eight men under a com- 
mander, and provisioned for three months. Thus 
accompanied, he ascended the river to the second 
cataract Wady Halfa; and before he again reached 
Cairo had made drawings of every object of inter- 
est from the extremity of Nubia to the Mediter- 
ranean. He then prepared to visit Petra, called 
by the Arabs Wady Moosa. He had intended 
originally to enter Palestine by El Arish and 
Gaza, but he pursued the route of the Israelites to 
Mount Sinai through the desert. He was on the 
8th of February 1839, joined at Cairo by Mr. 
Pell and Mr. Kinnear: and the party having 
assumed the Arab dress, they proceeded on their 
journey with a train of twenty-one camels, and 
escorted by several Arabs, all well armed. 

They arrived on the 27th at the fortress of 
Akaba onthe Red Sea, where the Arab guard 
which had conducted them thus far returned, and 
was replaced by men of another tribe. On the 
6th of March the party reached Mount Hor, at 
the base of which lies the excavated city of Petra 
—the Idumea of the Greeks—the Edom of the 
Scriptures, exhibiting an awful fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Jeremiah.—‘‘ Also Edom shall be a 
desolation; every one that goeth by it shall be 
astonished, and shall hiss at all the plagues 
thereof.’’ Mr. Roberts and his companions were 
the first that had been permitted to encamp within 
Petra, and they were admitted only after a violent 
dispute, and the payment of a sum of money. 
Their stay there was limited to five days, which 

* The drawings by David Roberts, R.A. The letter- 
sary by the Rev. George Croly, LL.D. Lithographed 

y Louis Haghe. Published by F. G. Moon. 
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term had not even expired before they were com- 
pelled to quit the place, being assailed by the in- 
habitants;-between whom amtthe tribe forming 
the escort, there existed a spirit of enmity. Dur- 
ing, however, this brief space, Mr. Roberts was 
indefatigable in his labours, and it is to be hoped 
that he bade farewell to the Arab dwellers in the 
rocky eyries of Petra, having accomplished the 
objects of his visit. He then journeyed towards 
Jerusalem, but the plague prevailing there he 
proceeded to Gaza, Askelon, and Jaffa; and 
visited Jerusalem when that city was pronounced 
in a more healthy state. He afterwards proceeded 
to the Dead Sea, the Lake of Tiberias, the sea- 
coast and mountain range of Lebanon, and the 
ruins of Baalbec. On his return home, the exhi- 
bition of the contents of his portfolio excited ad- 
miration so general as to give rise to the publi- 
<n of a selection of the drawings in the present 
orm, 

The work appears in large folio, with descrip- 
tive letter-press, and a History of the Jewish 
People, written by Doctor Croly in a strain of the 
or tamg eloquence. Even the title of it is grand, 

eing the lien of the whole, the simple word 
‘* Israel.’’ The drawings are appropriately pre- 
ceded by a wood engraving of the armorial ensigns 
of Jerusalem as assigned to Godfrey of Bouillon 
and his successors, by the leaders of the Crusade. 

Some of the drawings are taken off the stone on 
tinted India paper. and to the style of the litho- 
graphy no praise of ours can do merited justice. 
The ample title-page is enriched by a very large 
vignette— The Entrance to the Holy Sepulchre,’ 
the facade of which has two large arched portals, but 
one of which has been walled up, and above these 
two windows corresponding. The architecture is 
made out of a marriage of the Greek and Gothic. 
These entrances have on each side a triad of lateral 
pillars, supporting friezes occupying the span of 
the arch, on which is carved the triumphant entry 
of our Saviour into Jerusalem. The doors are 
thronged with figures, and others are upon the top 
of the building extending draperies over the 
facade, as is customary during the celebration of 
the great festivals of the Greek Church. 

The body of the number contains—‘ The Gate 
of Damascus at Jerusalem’—‘ The Greek Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre’—* The Tomb of St. James’ 
—‘ Jerusalem from the Road leading to Bethany’ 
—‘ The Entrance to the Tomb of the Kings,’ and 
* The Mosque of Omar on thefancient Site of the 
Temple.’ Of these, ‘The Gate of Damascus,’ 
‘ The Tomb of St. James,’ and ‘ The Entrance to 
the Tomb of the Kings,’ are plain, with the lights 
heightened with white, and although large litho- 
graphs, are treated as vignettes. The others oc- 
cupy the entire page, and are coloured after the 
original drawings. 

The gate of Damascus is one of the gates of 
Jerusalem, and is so called because it opens on 
the road to Damascus: this, however, is the name 
given to it by Europeans—by the natives it is 
called Bab-el-Amud, or the Gate of the Pillar. 
The architecture is Saracenic, and although more 
ornamented than the others, it has yet a plain ap- 

earance. The immediate foreground is occupied 
o men and camels; apparently the rendezvous of 
a caravan about to travel to the north. The 
lithographer imitates admirably the spirit with 
which Mr. Roberts usually puts in his figures, 
which here, on examination, display the varieties 
of Turkish, Greek, and Arab costume. ‘ The 
Greek Church’ is an interior, and is of necessity 
gorgeously coloured, as it contains a profusion of 
richly variegated marbles, gilding, and gold and 
silver lamps, which are kept continually burning. 
This plate represents the ceremonial of Gree 
worship, as witnessed by the artist on Palm Sun- 
day, 1839, and at the point of time when the 
bishop has taken his place in front of the altar. 

The ‘ Tomb of St. James’ is one of the four 
sepulchres in the valley of Jehozaphat, on the 
eastern side of the Kedron, and is an excavation 
with an ornamental portal of Greek and Egyptian 
architecture. 

‘ Jerusalem from the Road leading to Bethany’ 
is a sketch reminding us much of another work of 
Mr. Roberts—his exhibited view of Jerusalem of 
the last year. The foreground is occupied by the 
rocks and chasms of the Mount of Olives, and the 
city rises bounding the horizon at no great dis- 
tance above the spectator. The mosque of Omar 
is of course the principal object, and the line of 
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buildings is on every hand cut by minarets rising 
from all quarters of the city. ‘ The Entrance to the 
Tomb of the Kings’ is so named because it is be- 
lieved to have been the burial piace of some of the 
Jewish monarchs. It is situated north of the 
Damascus gate, on the slope to the valley of Je- 
hosaphat, and strikingly resembles the sepulchres 
of Thebes. It is also much like the tombs of 
Petra, and thence supposed to have been the work 
of Herod, who was of Idumean descent. The 
stone is richly sculptured, but the ornaments are 
broken, and the whole derives much of its effect 
from contrast with the rugged and hanging brows 
of rock which rise above it. 

In the view of the mosque of Omar, it is 
seen as from a terrace, which looks down upon 
the Pool of Bethesda. The mosque is on the 
Mount Moriah, and occupies the ancient site 
of the Temple, which is thus accounted for by 
an Arab historian: — When the Caliph Omar 
teok Jerusalem, he inquired of the Patriarch 
Sophronius, the most suitable situation for a 
mosque, when the latter pointed out to him 
the ruins of the Temple. e mosque, however, 
in all its modern magnificence was not entirely 
the work of Omar, having received adornments 
and additions from succeeding Caliphs. This edi- 
fice is called by the natives Sakhara (or ‘‘ shut- 
up”’); and is a lar octagon of ut sixty 
feet aside. It has four gates, and the walls toa 
certain height are faced with marble; but its glory 
like that of the cresent, which soars above its cu- 

la, is passing away ; for, like all the remarkable 
Mahomedan structures, it is falling into decay. 

In the foreground are grouped a party of Greek 
Christians on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. They 
stand on a terrace of the dilapitated Church of St. 
Anna, which is built over the grotto, shown as the 
birth place of the Virgin; and are turned in devo- 
tion towards the Holy Sepulchre. 

It is impossible adequately to describe the beau- 
ties of this work in all its departments. The exe- 
cution and printing of the lithography places us, in 
this particular style, at the head of the list of Na- 
tions that value and cultivate the Art. Itis care- 
ful, yet decided; and withal soft to an extraor- 
dinary degree. The general shadows are pure and 
clear; and the accidental shadows with other de- 
grees of depth not less so. The serenity and re- 
pose of the Eastern sky are expressed by the 
treatment of main objects—these throw off a sky 
which sufficiently proclaims the climate, if other 
things were wanting to bespeak the land. 

Coming before the world with the highest claims 
to consideration, as well in respect of its literary, as 
of its pictorial department, this work cannot be con- 
sidered as of that mere temporary interest which 
is begotten of novelty ; but it must remain a GReaT 
STANDARD Work of reference in all questions con- 
cerning the subject-matter of which it isconstituted. 
It sets before us as facts of yesterday, the events 
described in the New Testament ; and illustrates 
the invincible truths of the Old. The objects de- 
scribed by the pencil of Mr. Roberts, are bound 
up in association with things most sacred ; they 
are scattered throughout lands wherein our reli- 
gion was first preached ; and where had prevailed 
the older rites of the Jewish nation, of whom Dr. 
Croly says, ‘* In language astonishing for its vivid- 
ness, awful for its divine indignation, and appalling 
for its historic reality, we see their successive suf- 
ferings; first, in the pestilences and famines of 
the land; then in the on then in the 
Roman invasion, and the horrors of the seige ; 
and finally in the great dispersion ; the whole pre- 
diction, like some vast picture in the skies, giving 
us, at a glance, the portraiture of those most 
powerful changes and deep calamities, which for 
three thousand years have gone on beneath, rea- 
lizing on the surface of the world.”’ 

The impressive eloquence of the accomplished 
writer, the master-genius of the great painter, the 
unrivalled skill of the ablest lithographer, and the 
ability displayed by the subordinate labourers in 
the production of this noble and beautiful work, 
combine to class it foremost of the productions of 
the age and country. It is, in truth, a publica- 
tion of which the nation may be proud; which in 
other countries the nation would assist in render- 
ing successful. We trust—and with entire con- 
fidence in the issue—that the enterprising pub- 
lisher will be recompensed as he deserves. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
NcuEsTEeR.—The Exhibition has closed. Consi- 
ann the depressed state of trade, in this — eg 
rium, the results are by no means discouraging. | The 
 Art-Union” subscriptions amounted to #875, being 
an increase on those of last year; the sales altogether 
reached £1200. The following is a list of the pictures 
sold, with the names of the artists and purchasers :— 
©An Interior, W. Miiller, T. W. Winstanley, Esq. 
* On the Thames—Moonlight,’ E. Childe, 8. Lowcock, 
Esq. ‘ Borrowdale, Cumberland,’ T. Baker, E. P. 
Thomson, Esq. ‘ Rocky Landscape,’ J. Tennant, J. 
Atherton, Esq. ‘ Vale of Avoca,’ T. ¢ reswick, J. Hol- 
land, Esq. ‘A Shady Lane,’ H. Jutsum, E. P. Thom- 
son, Esq. ‘ Landscape, Composition,’ J. Tennant, B. 
Hick, Fsq. *Sancho’s Feast,’ F. P. Stephanoff, W. 
Archer, Esq. ‘A Little Beggar Boy of Rome, F. ¥. 
Hurlstone, G. Nelson, Esq. ‘ Barmouth Sands,’ A. 
Clint, BR. Christie, Esq. ‘On the Rhine.’ J. B. 
Crome, B. Hick, Esq. ‘ A Village Alehouse,’ H. Jut- 
sum, T. W. Winstanley, Esq. ‘A Moonlight,’ J. B. 
Crome, J. Woollam. ‘ Returning from Pasture,’ H. J. 
Boddington. 8. Pincoffs, Esq. * Boats off Lowstoffe,’ 
M. E. Colman, W. M‘Clure, Esq. ‘ Autumn,’ H. Jut- 
sum, 8. Partridge, Esq. ‘Calais Pier,’ J. Wilson, B. 
Hampson, Esq. * Waiting for the Boat,’ W. Shayer, 
J. Coats, Esq. ‘Irish Hospitality,’ J. Zeitter, Dr. 
Slack. ‘A Road-side Inn,’ C. Hanson, T. Gerrard, 
Esq. ‘Dead Game,’ G. Stevens, E. Titley, Esq. 
* Frith on the Thames,’ J. Tennant, T. W. Winstanley, 
Esq. ‘ Pastoral Figures,’ H. Le Jeune, J. Satterfield, 
Esq. ‘The Poultry Cross,’ E. Hassell, Lot Gardner, 
Esq. ‘ Reflection,’ W. 8. P. Henderson, 8S. Webster, 
Esq. ‘ The Enraged Guardian,’ W. Kidd, T. Gerrard, 
isq. ‘On the Thames,’ J. W. Allen, P. Martin, Esq. 
*The Killing Twist,’ W. P. Frith, T. Pickford, Esq, 
* The Belgian Church, Bonton, G. Bury, Esq. ‘* Au- 
tumn,’ it. J. Boddington, G. Bury, Esq. ‘ Near 
Ramegate,’ Miss C. Nasmyth, Miss Eckersley. ‘A 
Lane at Nacton,’ A. Vickers, G. Armstrong, a * End 
of the West Pier, Calais,’ H. Lancaster, J. Smith, Esq. 
* Distant View of Ryton,’ T. Baker, J. P. Westhead, 
Esq. ‘ The Sands at Dieppe,’ H. Gritten, R. Stuart, 
Esq. ‘ Village Scene,’ H. J. Boddington, R. Chaffer, 
Esq. ‘A River Scene—Moonlight,’ T. C. Hofland, T. 
Boardman, Esq. ‘ A Scene Looking to Gloucester over 
the Forest of Dean,’ R. R. Reinagle, R.A., E. P. Thom- 
son, Esq. *‘ The Heart that can feel for Another,’ W. 
Kidd, U, Cooke, Esq. ‘ Profit and Loss,’ R. J. Hamer- 
ton, H. Pooley, Esq. ‘ Falstaff, Bardolph, and Dame 
Quickley,’ W. K. Keeling, J. 1. Statham, Esq. * AnOld 
Staircase at Kouen,’ G. H. Hine, T. W. Winstanley, 
Esq. ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ Miss E. Sharpe, Dr. Slack. 
* View of Durham, T. M. Richardson, Dr. Slack. ‘ Re- 
a, T. 8. Robins, H. Birch, Esq. ‘ Uncle Willy’s 
forkshop,’ R. K. Scanlan, W. Mould, Esq. 

The prize offered by the Institution of 450, and the 
Heywood medal in gold, have, it appears, been adjudged 
to Mr. Fisk, for his picture of the ‘ Conspiracy of the 
Pozzi, (it will be remembered in the Royal Academy) 
as “ the best Interior entitled to contend for the prize.” 
Now, the impression left upon our minds by this paint- 
ing makes us somewhat astonished at the decision; a 
work of high class it certainly is not; and as certainly 
there are paintings of a much better order in the col- 
lection; but the committee, very unwisely, we think, 
limited the competition to “ Interiors,” and it was 
pretty nearly ** Hobson’s choice.” ‘There was one in- 
terior by Mr. Muller, of surpassing merit; but as this, 
we understood, was not sent by the artist, it was ex 
cluded from selection—a great mistake, we very hum- 
bly submit; for although a society may not, and per- 
haps ought not, to purchase pictures forwarded to 
them by dealers, the principle cannot apply to the 
minds that produced them. The ieomenl medal, in 
silver, and #10, have been awarded to Mr. E. Corbould 
for his drawing of ‘The Tournament, as “the best 
water-colour drawing entitled to contend for the prize.” 
The engraving selected for distribution to subscribers 
to the Art-Union is ‘ The Gentle Shepherd,’ engraved 
by Bromley, from a painting by Johnston; it was pub- 
lished some months ago. 

; BikMINGHAM.—The Exhibition of the Birmingham 
Society of Arts has also closed. The sales of works of 
Art have amounted to 41800. The following is a list 
of the pictures sold :—* Moonlight.’ W. Enock; ‘ Cat- 
tle,” J. Willis; * Near the Luyder-Zee ~Moonlight,’ J. 
K. Crome; ‘The Tagus, Lisbon in the distance,’ J. 
Holland ; * River Scene, Derbyshire, T. 
* Landscape—Scene in Lathkill Dale, Derbyshire,’ H. 
Harris; * St. Cecilia,’ J. Hollins; * Italian Peasant 
Boys—card playing,’ F. Y. Hurlstone; ‘ View of Ben 
Lomond, seen over Macfarlane’s Island from the upper 
end of Loch Lomond— Evening,’ C. Fielding ; * Market 
People crossing the Lancaster Sands,’ David Cox: 
* Italian Girl,’ R. Rothwell; ‘Hoar Frost’ H. H’ 
H. Horsley ; ‘The last Sigh of the Moor,’ F. P. Ste- 
Foesee * The Prisoner,—an incident in the time of 

hilip and Mary,’ J. H. Houston; * An Interior,’ H. 
Sinith; * Landscape and Figures,’ E. Bowley ; ‘ Kes- 
wick Lake, Cumberland,’ Miss J. Nasmyth ; ¢ Imogen 
Sleeping, lachimo comes from the trunk * Ww. P 
Frith ; * Portrait of a Lady,’ Miss A, Mundy: *An old 
Weir on the Medway,’ - 2 Boddington ; ‘ Sunset.’ 
W. Havell; ‘At Beccles Moonlight,’ J B Crome: 
* Nature's Toilet,’ A. J. Woolmer; * study of a Tree.’ 
Mrs. Apsland } * Wash Mill, near Yardley, W orcester- 
shire,’ F. H. Henshaw ; * Giddy Youth’ in Ancient 


Baker ; 











Garb,’ T. Clater; ‘ Fishing Trap, Berkshire, J. 
B. Pyne; ‘ The Political Barber,’ T. Clater : 
‘ Village Girls at a Spring,’ Wm. Shayer; De 
Smuggler looking out,’ H. P. Parker; ‘A De- 
tachment of Cromwell’s Cavalry _surprised in x. 
Mountain Pass,’ T. Woodward ; Fishermen bo A e 
look out,’ W. Shayer ; ‘ Cottage Scene near Tunbri¢ ge,’ 
H. J. Boddington ; ‘ High Tor, Matlock,’ T, Baker; 
* Landscape,’ W. Enoch; ‘ The Quartette, C. Dukes ; 
‘ View from near the summit of Helvellyn, hg en 
land,’ A. Vickers; ‘ Trout Stream at Seniogie, a 
Wales,’ J. B. Pyne; ‘Hampstead Heath,’ Miss. C. 
Nasmyth; ‘At Water Gate, near Newport, Isle 
of Wight, A. Vickers; ‘ Eetrance of the Med- 
way at Sheerness,’ A. Vickers; ‘ The Luncheon, 
G. Wallis; ‘ Landscape,’ z E. Bates ; Land- 
scape,’ W. Enoch; ‘Dolly Varden,’ W. P. Frith; 
‘ Fruit,’ J.C. Ward; ‘The Rabbit Fancier, J. Bate- 
man: ‘Tired Companions.’ W. Shayer; Brood of 
Chickens,’ T. Woodward; ‘The Cowherd,’ William 
Shayer; ‘ The Young Dairymaid,” P. F. Poole; Sheep 
Washing,’ H. J. Boddington; ‘ Contented Cottagers, 
W. Shayer; ‘St. Georgio Maggiore, Venice,’ J. Hol- 
land; ‘Breaking up of the Wreck—Morning, dead 
calm,’ R. Macreth ; ‘ Carefulness,’ water colour, A. H. 
Taylor; ‘ Negligence,’ ditto, A. H. Talor; ‘ The Lake 
of Zurich,’ Switzerland, A. Vickers. : ay 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyNE.—An Art-Union is in 
progress in this populous and prosperous town. The 
neighbourhood of “the Potteries” is especially in- 
terested in promoting the Fine Arts, for they cannot 
fail to produce a moral salutary effect upon its articles 
of manufacture. An annual exhibition is to be asso- 
ciated with the Institution. The subscription is no 
more than 5s.; and it appears that a print in litho- 
crepe is to be executed from one of the pictures ex- 

ibited. 

PiymMovutH.—Second Annual Exhibition of Water 
Colour Drawings. This Exhibition has closed. A pro- 
vincial Exhibition of Water Colour Drawings only 
has, we believe, never been attempted in any other 
town, and we are glad to learn that the experiment has 
been a successful one in Plymouth. The attendance 
was good ; and drawings to the value of sixty pounds 
were sold. ‘The prize offered for the best drawing 
by native artists, was awarded to Mr. Samuel Cook, 
of Plymouth; and the prize for the best amateur draw- 
ing to Miss Lavers, for a very splendid group of 
flowers from nature. Many fine drawings were con- 
tributed by Carbould, Penley, Fahey, Oliver, Brierly, 
and other distinguished London artists. 

ScoTLANp.—The Royal Scottish Academy have pub- 
lished their Fourteenth Annual Report; it is a very 
gratifying document, informing us that “ there has 
been evinced a greater interest and increasing intel- 
ligence in those objects for which the Academy exists ;”’ 
that “ sales” in Scotland have been considerably aug- 
mented ; that the “schools” are prospering; and that 
* in establishing a life-academy, and in furnishing 
eminent examples for the study of their students, the 
views of the Academy have been in some degree re- 
alized.”’ It refers, in a very touching manner, to the 
loss sustained by the death of Wilkie, and alludes to 
the appointment, in his stead, of Mr. Allan to the office 
of limner to her Majesty for Scotland. The report 
concludes with this important passage :—“ Perhaps on 
no former occasion in this country, did so many cir- 
cumstances concur in calling forth the energies of Art; 
for, whilst large numbers of all classes have of late 
years come forward to manifest their interest in Art 
and its promotion, in a variety of ways, the attention 
of the public has been directed with much interest to 
the inquiries of a Special Committee of the House of 
Commons recently appointed, with a direct reference 
to the decoration of the New Houses of Parliament by 
means of Painting and Sculpture ; from whose report 
the most sanguine grounds of hope are afforded, that 
a great national work of Art is to be demanded by the 
country at the hands of its artists. Should such hope be 
realized, it requires little foresight to be enabled to 
predict, that from such a great public work would 
Spring very many emulative efforts in the decoration 
of public buildings aud private mansions, not to men- 
tion the necessary and attendant effects which would 
result in every department of Art.” 

_Fiern ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE EpINBURGH 
SocikTy Or Akrists.—The members of this body 
although considerably reduced in number by the in- 
tervention of death in some instances, and desertion 
in others, are not apparently dismayed by this circum- 
stance, but are suificiently energetic and talented to 
fill up most satisfactorily the voids left by those whose 
— were generally more numerous than va- 

veir exhibition, which opened on the 25th 
of December, is not only better than any which 
preceded it, but it manifests so decided an improve- 
ment as cannot escape notice from even the most 
casual observer. The proportion of portraits is wn- 
usually small, compared with that o any exhibition 
which has been opened in Edinburgh. In addition to 
& number of very excellent works by the members 
there are some exquisite pictures by a number of 
English and Scottish artists, who have no further con 
hexion with the body than simply as exhibitors - oem 
productions, by the English contributors in partic ’ 
are of a very | 4 arsecley n particular, 

f ‘ry high character in their respective styles 
of Art. The whole arrangements of the Society, so far 
as can be judged by a casual glimpse, are indicative of 
- II-concerted plan and a must judicious application 
of the resources within control of the body, and have 
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resulted in a collection of works richly entithng it to 
a large share of public patronage. 

Report of the Committee of Management of the 
Association for the Purchase of British Engravings for 
the year 1840-41. This report affords gratifying eyi. 
dence of the success of the institution, by the 
number of new members who have joined it during the 
past year. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
report maintains a most mortifying silence upon the 
subject of its financial arrangements, not even the 
most distant allusion being made to oy these 
very important details. How is this? the tch are 
generally considered to look pretty fa the 
“ bawbees,” and the total absence of =. int as to 
their whereabouts in this report looks rather ominous, 

DusBLin.—The Royal Irish ART-UNION progresses 
“famously ;”’ and there is good reason for believing 
that its funds, this year, will amount to between 43000 
and £4000. The ania of Earl de Grey to the 
Lord Lieutenancy has contributed greatly to forward 
the object of its founders; his Excellency has become 
its Patron; and has aided in making the “ Arts” 
fashonable where a few years ago they were utterly 
neglected. But no doubt the success of the Institution 
has been largely advanced by the issue of the beautiful 
print of ‘The Blind Girl at a Holy Well;’ fora of 
which we have reason to know many persons 
given three guinea tickets for the next drawing, to the 
few possessors of it who were willing to part with it 
on such terms. The print now in the hands of Mr, 
Sangster (engraving in line) from Mr. Rothwell’s 
picture of ‘ Noviciate Mendicants,’ will, we are as- 
sured, be of equal value and interest; and become, 
hereafter, equally scarce. We hope, therefore, that 
many of our English readers will be “‘ wise” enough to 
subscribe to this Society, for they may secure a cer- 
tainty of obtaining a print fully worth a guinea with 
the chance of securing a valuable picture. a 
we entreat the English artists to bear in mind that 
Institution will have at Jeast #2000—perhaps £3000—to 
expend on the purchase of Paintings; and that the 
colection is not limited to the works of I Artists. 
Irish Artists will be, we trust, as they ought to be, 





preferred; but we are certain that if good pictures be 


contributed, they will remain in Ireland. 
——— 


THE PAINTER’S HOME. 


By the dark lake, deep and still, 

While the mist creeps o’er the hill; 

By the rippling, gurgling, brook, 

Where lilies gladden many a nook ; 

In the wild and fierce ravine, 

Where Nature in her wrath has been, 
And angry rivers rush in foam ; 
There—there the Painter finds his home! 


By the cottaze few can see, 

Where sweetly sings the breeze, or bee; 
By aged oaks, and waving willows ; 

—Or on the shore of surging billows ; 
Where, in the light of morning grey, 
The tall trim vessel sails away, 
Thousands of unmark’d miles to roam ; 
There—there the Painter finds his home! 


Or on the hoary mountain high, 

Whose topmost crags have met the sky, 
And the eagle lives alone— 

The barren rocks are all his own ; 

Or in some gentle moon-lit scene, 
Where fairies trip it on the green, 
Unscared by satyr, saint, or gnome; 
There—there the Painter finds his home! 


Where the crystal fountains run, 
Through brakes half hidden from the sun, 
Dancing and surging through the glen, 
To cheer the souls of studious men ; 

Or rushing onward, bright and free, 
Like young life full of strength and glee, 
Heedless and careless where it roam ; 
There—there the Painter finds his home! 


By towers, with tokens of Old Time, 

To tell of glory, grief, or crime ; 

By tombs, that owe tradition all, 

When men their tenants’ fame recal; 
And where the ivy, thick and dark, 
Rolls round a broken wall, to mark 

The ruins of some sacred dome ; 
There—there the Painter finds his home! 


Where Nature, in eternal youth, 

Still teaches beauty, grace, or truth, 
And opes the book where all may find 
Sweets for the senses, heart, and mind ; 
Where pleasant fancies, lessons sage, 
The student meets in every page, 

Who reads her full and fertile tome ; 
There—there the Painter finds his home! 


S. C. Hatt 





— 
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REVIEWS. 
LGRIMS COMING IN SicuT or Rome. Painter,_ 


’ C. L. Eastlake, R.A. Engraver, G. T. Doo. 
- Publisher, F. G. Moon. 


r. Doo deservedly ranks at the head of our Bri- 
h engravers; and has obtained an European 
eputation ; he blends, in the happiest manner, 
our with delicacy. There are, in the produc- 
pns of his burin, no hard lines cut in for effect ; 
he makes no undue sacritice of strength to 
ftness. Every touch bespeaks the master; and 
thile the more important parts are wrought with 
ellous care and finish, there is not a portion, 
pwever comparatively insignificant, that bears 
pkens of a ‘* prentice han’.’’ Industry is a valu- 
ble attendant upon Genius ; to complete a great 
indertaking, they must labour together. ‘I'hey 
ve done so to produce the work under notice. 
t is an acquisition to the Nation; an important 
ift to mankind; and will go very far to test the 
niversality of an appreciation of entire excellence 
na production of Art. If this print be not suc- 
essful beyond precedent, we shall almost abandon 
ppe that enduring worth will ever be preferred 
po the mere ephemerides of a season. It is an 
onour to have published it. 
We have commenced by noticing the engraver. 
hat shall we say of the painter? No living 
ist surpasses him in the higher qualities of Art 
invention and composition; in cunceptions 
the sublime and beautifu!, and in arrangements 
tural and true. Mr. Eastlake is, indeed, @ 
inter for painters ; one who must be held in 
highest respect and esteem by the best of his 
pmpeers. But by the comparatively uninitiated 
p will be admired none the less, because he ob- 
ins the suffrages of accomplished judges ; for, 
ppily, he has not forgotten that thé grand object 
the artist is to teach by affording enjoyment. 
hile, therefore, his execution is of the tinest and 
urest character, the subjects he selects are such 
will please universally. We may refer, for ex- 
mple, to any one of the works he has of late 
rs exhibited—‘ The Christ blessing little 
vhildren ;’ ‘ The Monks’—exhibited in 1840 (we 
prget the title, but the picture lives in Our me- 


P wory): ‘Christ weeping over Jerusalem,’ or 


his—one of the most touching of them all— 
Pilgrims arriving in sight of the Holy City.’ 
The pilgrims are described in the picture as 
ving just reached the summit of a hill that 
erlooks the ‘* seven-hill’d city.”’ The hill is 
owned by the ruins of a villa of old Rome; the 
oken wails of which shelter a shrine of the Ma- 
onna. The group consists of the aged and the 
ty young—even to the babe in the basket- 
dle; with men in the prime of life, women 
ith their children, and girls on the verge of 
‘womanhood. Each countenance has its own pe- 
: uliar expression; but all manifest the same fecl- 
ng of joy mingled with devotion on approaching 
the goal of so many hopes. The party is led by a 
young mother ; one arm is round her child; the 
other points out the distant city to those who 
are climbing the steep; immediately behind her 
stands a pilgrim, bis hands crossed over his bo- 
som, gazing down with solemn awe and reverence ; 
kneeling near him is an old white-headed man, 
beside whom his grand daughter, it may be, kneels 
_and prays; at her teet is the only inditierent spec- 
tor of the exciting scene—an infant calmly 
sleeping. In the centre of the picture is a noble 
and beautiful group: an eager boy hastens his mo- 
ther onward; a young girl, half fainting with 
extacy, is upborne by her parent. All have some 
offering to lay upon the shrine of the Apostle. 
_There is no part of the picture that will not 
. ield delight ; it is so full of character and fine 
leeling—and the incidents are so touchingly re- 
ted, that one may examine it again and again 
vith increased enjoyment. 
As we have said this picture will in a great de- 
ee determine the question whether what is really 
nd truly excellemt can be appreciated so exten- 
ively as to stimulate to the issue of works of the 
ghest merit. We have very little fear for the 
ue. Independently of its unquestionable value 
a work of Art, the picture is one that will 
ford only pleasure. It is, indeed, a production 
it cannot fail to elevate the character of the 
itish School. 





THE ART-UNION. 


O.p Eneuisu Hospirauity. Painter, Georce 
CATrERMOLE. Engraver, J. Egan. Pub- 
lisher, F. G. Moon. 


A Baronial Hall furnished, according to the good 
fashion of ‘‘the olden time,’”’ with guests who 
have come to ask and receive the rites of hospita- 
lity! Itis a noble, and beautiful, and deeply in- 
teresting picture of a custom that, long ago, dis- 
tinguished England; when the table was laid for 
the poor as regularly as for the rich; and no one 

demanded food and shelter in vain :— 
** Nor was the honseless wanderer e’er driven from 

his Hall, 
For while he feasted all the great he ne’er forgot 
the small, 
Like a fine old English Gentleman all of the 
Olden Time.” 

Few subjects have ever been more happily treated ; 
the artist has admirably preserved all the cha- 
rateristics of a glorious, though gone-by, age; the 
hall of carved stone, with the armorial bearings 
of the ancient house; the falconer indicative of 
the time, and of the rank of the family ; the tables 
to which the servitors are conveying substantial 
dishes; the cheerful tankards ; the yule-log gracing 
the broad fire-place ; the varied guests—from the 
white-haired pilgrim, who with uplifted hands 
** blesses the meal,” to the nursling in its mother’s 
arms ; and the Lord and Lady of the mansion glanc- 
ing, from an inner corridor, proudly and gladly, 
over the happy scene! A more emphatically 
agreeable picture was never painted ; it is positive 
refreshment to look upon it. Asa work of Art it 
possesses very high merit. The figures, although 
numerous, are admirably pame and My ; 
the boy in the foreground, watching with half- 
wonder the tasselled gentil on the falconer’s 
wrist, is one of the most graceful and effective 
‘* bits’? the artist ever painted; and it is skilfully 
made to contrast with the young mother who, 
heedless of aught else, feeds her infant babe. The 
heads are finely expressed ; and every portion of 
the work is in excellent keeping. Few modern 
publications are calculated to be more extensively 
opular. It renders justice, too, to the acknow- 
edged genius of George Cattermole, the produc- 
tions of whose pencil have been, heretofore, usu- 
ally met as mere miniature copies. Mr. Egan, the 
engraver, has performed his part with very great 
ability ; indeed he has toned his work so highly as 
to render it uncertain whether the original is a 
drawing or a painting; the result of his labours 
cannot fail to be satisfactory to the publisher, who 
will be justified in consigning any picture to his 
hands; and this is no small advantage when, 
although we have so many mezzotint engravers, 
the number of artists of real power is very limited. 


Tae Hicuiranp Breaxrast. Painter, E. 
Lanpseer, R.A. Engraver, J. Ovurrim. 
Publisher, F. G. Moon. 


A capital example of the talent of Mr. Land- 
seer; full of truth and character, and painted 
with marvellous accuracy. It represents the in- 
terior of a Highland keeper’s cottage, where a 
youug mother sits nursing her babe, in utter indif- 
ference to the wranglings of the group assembled 
as the breakfast party. The guests are three rough 
terriers and a brace of hounds; the two latter are 
struggling for the possession of a bone, which a 
little sharp-set rascal is evidently bent upon ob- 
taining in the melée. The other two are making 
sure of the bird in the hand—devouring rapidly the 
contents of a large tub. The print is an excellent 
one; the more acceptable, perhaps, because the 
subject is one that no living artist can so com- 
pletely master. 


Evropa. Painter, W. Hittron, R.A. En- 
graver, C. Hearn. Publisher, F. G. Moon. 


This is a print that will surely satisfy the critic : 
if not an engraving of the very highest character, 
it is admirably wrought, and elaborately finished 
—perhaps, indeed, it is refined to a fault, and 
bears too prominently the marks of labour. As 
a composition it is one of the finest and most 
effective of the great painter, who, in his efforts 
to elevate the Arts, and direct them righily, 
never encountered a subject that presented no 
difficulties. He has treated this with amazing 
delicacy ; contrasting, in the happiest manner, the 
horror expressed in the countenance of Europa, 
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with the voluptuousness of the admiring water 
nymphs, and the joy of the hovering cupids, who 
ride or gambol round the bird of Jove. The pub- 
lication is a most desirable acquisition to the ad- 
mirers of the artist’s genius—and they are be- 
coming more numerous every day; in time, the 
list will include all who can appreciate what is 
truly valuable and excellent in Art. 


Dover. Painter, Sir A. Catucort, R.A. En- 
raver, J. Pye (the etching by the late George 
Sooke). Publisher, F. G. Moon. 


This is a print of a very pleasant character—a 
scene purely and essentially English ; representing 
the white cliffs of Britain, with one of her bul- 
warks floating past them. In the centre a stout 
sloop is stemming the waves. The engraving was 
left unfinished by the late Mr. George Cooke, an 
artist of high and deserved eminence, who brought 
the finest feeling to bear upon professional skill. 


Parr or LANDSCAPES. 
STABLE, R.A. Engraved by J. Lucas. 
lisher, F. G. Moon. 


The world is learning every day to estimate the 
enius of Constable—one of many who lived in 
Cope of honours from posterity. These prints 
cannot fail to extend his reputation. Great merit 
is always certain to receive justice from Time ; and 
although the object of it be removed from the in- 
fluence of either praise or censure, the conviction 
that it must come is the grand sustainer and 
encourager of energy, but for which power and 
life would both sink under the pressure of con- 
scious excellence unperceived or, at least, un- 
valued. These are delicious publications—full of 
pure truth recorded in rich poetry. The one re- 
presents a peasant opening a canal lock in an open 
country, its vicinity to some populous town indi- 
cated by the distant spire of a church; the other 
is a lane scene leading to a green meadow, along 
which the sheep are pacing, leisurely followed by 
the shepherd’s dog. Fine and flourishing trees 
shadow it on either side; and a clear well, at 
which a boy is drinking, skirts the path. They are 
fine engravings, and will afford abundant pleasure 
to all who look to them either with affection for 
Nature or admiration for Art. 


Painted by J. Con- 
Pub- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It will be at once perceived that four pages of the 
extra half sheet given with this number belong to the 
volume for the past year—the title page and contents ; 
and that the other four pages form part of the present 
number. They will fall according to the numerals. 


We have arranged with Mr. Susie for the publication 
of a series of papers, entitled “ Modern British Archi- 
tecture,”’ to be continued monthly—the first of which 
we hope to introduce into our next nuinber with illus- 
trations explanatory of the text. 


Our correspondents must really excuse our publish- 
ing, for some time to come, any further “ specula- 
tions” on VEHICLES; we feel that the subject is for 
the present exhausted ; and while so many other mat- 
ters press upon our attention, we cannot go on treating 
of this until it has become wearisome. 


**An Original Subscriber” is assured that the 
sketches to which he refers, in a gratifying man- 
ner, would have been continued, but that we felt per- 
suaded our readers preferred details of a more practical 
character. If we found our correspondent’s opinion at 
all general, they should be resumed. 


We request attention to our plan of introducing 
monthly, or as frequently as we can, notices of im- 
provements in manufactured articles—in order to show 
the great advantages they may derive, or have derived, 
from the influence of the Fine Arts. We desire to in- 
troduce, somewhat extensively, explanatory wood cuts ; 
and shall gladly avail ourselves of assistance to advance 
this very desirable purpose. 


For reasons, which we have explained elsewhere, we 
are compelled to postpone the publication of several 
reviews of works of Art, illustrated books, &c., which 
we have in type. 


We shall give some details concerning Capt. Taylor’s 
Plan for a breakwater next month. 


Ratcliff’s Inkstand is an exceedingly ingenious one 
we shall describe it in our next, ~ , 


We are compelled to let several articles stand over 
till next month ;—among others, a Letter from Mr. 
Weld Taylor, on the subject of Oils and Frescoes ; 
some remarks on Professor Green’s Lectures; Miseries 
of Portrait Painting; and Clay for Modelling. 
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— ee sc THER PIRST , GUARD ROOM ; 
KIN G Cl I ARLI S I HE I IRST IN ee the taunts and insults of the brutal soldiery, 


After sentence of death was passed upon him, the fallen, ROCHE, for Lord FRANCIS EGERTON, 


From the beautiful Historical Picture painted by PAUL DE LA 
z red i > ichly finished style of Mezzotinto, by GEORGE SANDERS. 

went ee ny > Letters (of which only fifty are taken), #1 lls. 6d. 

ACKERMANN AND CO., STRAND ; AND TILT AND BOGUE, FLEET-STREET. 


Prints, 12s.. 


RTISTS’ COLOUR WAREHOUSE, 339, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 





JABEZ BARNARD begs to inform his Friends and 


Artists generally, that he has opened the above Pre- 
mises With an entirely new and extensive Assortment 


of o—7) =eee for OIL and WATER-COLOUR | 


PAINTING; comprising Metallic and other Tubes for 
Oi} Colours, and all the new Vehicles at present in use. 

J. B. respectfully solicits a trial of his fine White, 
prepared for Oil Painting, which is unequalled.—The 
Trade supplied.—January 1542. 


WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 
COMPRESSIBLE METALLIC TUBES 
TO SUPERSEDE BLADDER COLOURS 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 


ue principle on which this Tube is con- 

structed is that of squeezing or compressing 
between the thumb and finger, so that the colour is 
always kept gathered up in a compact state, and the 
empty part of the tube remains closed, or compressed 
behind it. 

This tube requires the use of one hand only to eject 
the colour, thus equalling in simplicity the common 
bladder, but without any of its numerous objections. 

The tube is formed of thin metal, which, being im- 
pervious to air, preserves the colour in a perfect state 
for any length of time, and is lined inside with a mem- 
braneous substance, which effectually protects the most 
delicate colour from any chemical action that might 
otherwise arise from its contact with the metal. 

The advantages of these Tubes may be thus enwnerated, 

The preservation of the colour free from skins. 

The cleanliness with which the art of oil painting 
may be pursued, either by artist or amateur. 

e readiness with which the colour may be pressed 
from the tube without the necessity of laying down the 
palette and brushes. 

Freedom from smell, and from danger of bursting or 
breaking. 

Economy in use, and moderate price. 


TO BE HAD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AT 
WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 
ARTIST’S COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 
38, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, 

Price 6d. each Tube filled with Colour. (Cobalt, Mad- 
der Lakes, &c., extra, as usual.) 
PAINTING AND DRAWING MATERIALS. 

] OBERSON AND Co., 51, LONG ACRE, 

Artists’ Colourmen and Pencil Makers, beg to 
call the attention of Artists and Amateurs to their 
New List of materials for Drawing, Painting, &c., 


manufactured and sold by them. 
In addition to every article hitherto used, it com- 


prises all the New Colours and improved methods of | every Article manufactured and sold by them of t} 
v 3 P 5 j he 


preparing them, both for Oil and Water Colour Paint- 
i 


ng. 
OIL COLOURS of the finest quality, in Metallic 
Collapsible Tubes, Glass Tubes, and Bladders. 
WATER COLOURS in Cakes and in the Moist State 
for Sketching, &c. 








.... Proofs, #1 18.....- Before 


PREPARED CANVAS for Oi! Painting, with Indian- 


rubber, Oil, or Absorbent grounds. 
Flemish ground MILLBOARDS and PANELS. 
VEHICLES and MEDIUMS, prepared from Silica 
and Borax, in bottles and powder, after the recipes of 
7. ay and =" Eagle, Esq. 
acgelph, Gum Me Jlium, Gumptio ’repara- 
tion of Cpa for Oi! Painting. nee 
WHATMAN’S DRAWING PAPERS, London and 
Crayon Boards, and Harding's new pure Drawing 


. 
RENCH BLOCKS for Sketching in Oil and Water 
Colours. 

SABLE and CAMEL HAIR PENCILS 
an ee Hair Brushes. 

NEST PURK CUMBERLANDLEAD DRAWING 
PENCILS, of Various degrees of hardness, at the recent 
reduction in price. 

ROBERSON AND CO. have much confidence in 
a stating, that they continue to supply the 
above, and every other article connected with ‘their 


» Goat, Hog, 


business, of the very first quality and at the lowest pos- 


sible prices. 
MANUFACTORY, 51, LONG ACRE, LONDON, 





| 


THE ART-UNION. 


BY THE SAME ARTISTS. 


to whom this Print is, by permission, dedicated. 















RAWING AND PAINTING, No. 14, 
TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD.—Artists, Arti- 
sans, and others, are respectfully informed that a 
Large Room, furnished with Casts from the Antique, 
Ornaments, &c., has lately been opened for STUDY, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday even- 
ings, from 6 o'clock till 10. 
moath. 
A Class for the Study of the Living Model meet on 
Wednesday and Saturday Evenings. 


O MINIATURE PAINTERS, &c.—W. 
WARRINER, 39, GREAT CASTLE-STREET, 
REGENT-STREET, Manufacturer of OR-MOLU 
FRAMES, MATS, MOROCCO CASES, and GLASSES, 
of all sizes, shapes, and patterns. 

W. Warriner, having been established more than a 
quarter of a century, begs to return his sincere thanks 
to those Artists and others who have undeviatingly 
yatronised him, begs further to inform them that he 
_ a variety of new patterns, which, for quality and 
price, defy all competition. A great me of Mats, 
Cases, and Glasses always ready, or speedily made to 
order, 

The Trade, Merchants, and Captains of Ships sup- 
plied on the most advantageous terms, and with the 
greatest punctuality. 


BY THE QUEEN’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
~ PILSBURY’S WATER-COLOUR 

PRESERVATIVE. — It has always been con- 
sidered a desideratum to possess a means of giving to 
Water-colour Drawings the durability and fixedness of 
Oil Paintings, without lessening that clearness and 
brilliancy which are the especial characteristics of the 
former. This has at length been achieved by the in- 
vention of the above valuable preparation, which, with- 
out injury to the most delicate tints or change of their 
appearance, and without any false glare of varnish, 
will render Water-colour Drawings capable of being 
washed with Soap and Water, and so impervious to 
dirt, that Ink may be spilled upon them and washed 
off again without leaving a stain. 

Crayon and Pencil Drawings, Coloured or Plain En- 
gravings, may in like manner be fixed and made wash- 
able without any change in their appearance. It will 
be found not less important for giving durability to 
the numerous articles fabricated on fancy paper and 
card-board ; to Music and Berlin Patterns; to Shop 
Tickets and Show-boards; and, indeed, to every other 
object of paper exposed to dust and dirt. 

Sold in packages, 4s. each, by the Sole Appointed 
Agents, Reeves and Sons, 150, Cheapside; and by the 


Subscription, 48. per 





Inventor and Manufacturer, Mr. Spilsbury, 17, Pall- | 


Mall; where also may alone be seen and had the wash- 
able Kalsomine Paper-hangings, which possessing 
greater softness and beauty than ordinary papers are 
yet capable of being washed like oil-paint; price from 


2d. a yard and upwards. 

\ ARING AND DIMES, 91, GREAT RUS. 
SELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, have to re- 

turn thanks for the patronage bestowed upon them by 

their friends, and state that they endeavour to render 





first quality. 
PREPARED CANVASS, WITH INDIA RUBBER 
GROUND.—This article is the exclusive manufacture 


of W. and D., and the increase of its consumption | 


attests me eupestontty over the old method; no crack- 
ing Or peeling can possibly take place on the surface. 

METALLIC ZINC 'T ABLETS. tor Oil hell 
originally prepared by W. and D. Their advantageous 
properties for highly-finished subjects over wood or 
mill-board is generally acknow ledged, the surface 
duced being of the finest and most even texture 

ANTL-TUBE BLADDERS OF OLL COL( UR, which 
have been so much admired on ac count of their sim- 
plicity and saving. 

WATER COLOURS IN CAKES AND BOXES,.— 
At the present season, those intending to make pre- 
sents to their young friends are invited to inspect the 
stock of Drawing Boxes at W. and D.’s establishment 
which combine elegance and durability, and may be 
had from the price of 5s. upwards, Pm als 

W. and D. have 
folio of Drawings 
the best Masters. 

An assortment of Lithographic Studies 
ny aa and other masters. P 

nite and Tinted Drawing Papers, C <s, Crayons 
and all other Articles for Drawing and Paletiog 7m 

An assortment of Drawing Boards. ° 


T Squares and other Mathematic j 
unitian i atical Instruments, just 


pro- 


also established a Circulating Port- 
and Prints, containing Specimens of 


PAINTING IN OIL.—BROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE 
TUBES, FOR COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, 
MAGYLP, &c. 

By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Royal 
Academy. 


HOMAS BROWN, COLOURMAN to 

ARTISTS in OIL and WATER, begs to return 

his sincere thanks to his numerous Customers for the 

kindness with which they made a trial of the above 

Tubes, merely on his recommendation, and for the ap. 
probation they have so universally bestowed on them, 

To the Members of the Royal Academy in particular, 
he] wishes to express his great obligations; he, his 
Father, and his Predecessor, having been the favoured 
servants of the Royal Academy from its formation, 
and having the honour to supply all the Presidents to | 
the present time. 

To those Artists and Amateurs who have not tried 
the Collapsible Tubes, he begs to state a few of their 
advantages. 

They are more economical than bladders; for though 
the price is alittle more, the saving they make in colour 
more than balances the extra price. . 

They will preserve colour for years; any portion may 
be pressed out at a time, and the remainder (if ever 80 
little) will keep good, by reason of the air and light 
being completely excluded. 

They can be conveniently used with one hand, during _ 
painting, without putting down the palette and brushes; 
which is the great inconvenience of syringes of any sort. 

They are tree from smell, from danger of bursting 
and exuding, which is so disagreeable in bladders. 

They are particularly adapted, by their economy, for 
ultramarine, and all the expensive colours; also, for 
magylp and asphaltum, so difficult and inconvenient 
to keep in al! other forms. 

They are as light as bladders, more portable, enable 
colour boxes to be made much smaller, are most con- 
venient for sketching from nature, and may be safely 
packed among linen or paper. 

They offer the only perfect mode of sending prepared 
colours to warm climates. a 

They may be had of any capacity, from the eighth | 
of an ounce to seven pounds and more. : 

Their cleanliness is such that the most delicate Ama- 
teurs may now practise Oil Painting without even 
soiling their fingers, thus removing the great nuisance 
of the old method of using Oil Colours, which deterred 
so many persons of taste from indulging in so noble | 
an Art. | 

Manufactured and Sold, at 163, HIGH HOLBORN, 
London; where, also, may be had every Material for 
Painting in Oil and Water. 

The trade supplied with Full or Empty Tubes upon 
liberal terms. 

Orders by post attended to immediately. 





ORNAMENTED PICTURE 


ELEGANT AND 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 


WARRANTED TO CLEAN. 


C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 
@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter. | 
lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and 
Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR | 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 
numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattac’ 

to the various Frames, sent gratis and freeof postaget0 


| any part of the United Kingdom. 


Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames | 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every 


| description, Orders from the country punctually a | 


by Julien, | 


tended to, ESTABLISHED 1792. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
C HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-strett | 7 
/ (opposite THe DisrarcH Newspaper. | 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the | 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
pA. — best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 
A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWIXGS, representing | 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred di 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made @ | 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. 
rade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Faney: | 
one ee and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired | 
nd re-gilt. 
An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate | 
de goods taken back, not approved of a 





livery.—All 
three months, 
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Just published, 
KETCHES IN NORWAY, Etched by W. 
WK) J. Buackiock, from Sketches by Bruce 
Bxinner, Esq., B.A., Trin. Col., Cam. nts, 88. ; 
ney cloth, gilt lettered, 10s. 6d.; proofs on Tnafa 
per ditto, 15s. é 

London: J. Robinson, 40, High Holborn. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, M.P. 
Early in January will be published a highly-finished 
TPORTRAIT of the Right Hon. LORD 
STANLEY, M.P. Engraved by Mr. H. Cousins, 
om the original Picture recently painted by H. P. 
r1Ga@s, Esq., R.A., for the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Derby.—Size of the Engraving, 164 inches by 124 
aches. 
This Portrait is the exact size of Lawrence’s cele- 
rated Portrait of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
London: Messrs. Colnaghi and Puckle, Cockspur- 
treet. Manchester: Mr. Agnew, Repository of Arts, 
Exchange-street. 



























ust published, in demy 8vo. (490 pages), price 21s., 
elegantly bound in cloth, or 30s. in morocco, 
HE BOOK OF THE POETS, from Chaucer 
to Beattie, with Biographical Notices, and a 
History of the Rise and Progress of British Poetry. 
‘Embellished with 45 Vignette lilustrations by the most 
eminent Engravers. 
It contains an entirely new selection from the ample 
range of our National Poetry, in which an attempt has 
"been made to give a distinct idea of the excellence of 
ch poet, combined with the most scrupulous atten- 
“tion to admit nothing that might in the slightest de- 
ree unfit it for universal perusal. 
*,* On December 26, was published a Companion 
Volume, containing THE MODERN POETS (of the 
Nineteenth Century), with the same number of Em- 
llishments, on precisely the same plan. 
London: Scott, Webster, and Geary; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 














Now publishing, beautifally printed and neatly bound 
in cloth, price 7s., or in six parts at 1s., illustrated 
with Water-coloured Engravings. 

HE COMPLETE GUIDE to the FINE 
: ARTS: containing full Instructions in Drawing, 
“Oil and Water-colour Painting, Portrait Painting, 
Landscape Painting, Miniature Painting, Perspective, 
Crayon Painting, Grecian and Persian Painting, Flower 
Painting, Lithography, Engraving on Wood, Copper, 
"&c., and valuable Recipes. 
Part. 1. contains—The Whole Art of Oil Painting— 
2. Drawing and Sketching from Nature—3. Drawing 
in Perspective—4. Miniature Painting—5. Engravings 
on Wood, Copper, and Lithographic Drawing—6. Land- 
scape Painting in Water-colours, &c. Each part com- 
‘plete in itself. 
>. T. Sloper, 19, High-street, Marylebone; and W. 

Brittain. Paternoster-row. 


; CHILDE HAROLD ILLUSTRATED. 

Now ready, royal 8vo., #2. 2s., or India Proofs, €3. 3s., 
HILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. By 
a Lorp Byron. A New and beautifully Ilus- 
» trated Edition, embellished with Sixty Vignette Engrav- 
ings by Finden, from original Drawings made by 
*® eminent Artists, and a Map of the Author’s Route 

EF through Spain, Portugal, Holland, &c., with Pic- 
turesque Border, and a Portrait of Lord Byron in bis 
Albanian dress, never before engraved. 





























4 LIST OF PLATES. « 
Re 1 Monument of Lysicrates | 33 Lake Leman 
2 Delphi 34 Chillon 

4 3 Newstead 35 Ouchy (Lausanne) 

« 4 Cintra 36 Venice 

ee «C5 Mafra 37 St. Mark’s 
oe 6 Talavera 38 —-—— Steeds of Brass 
3 7 Seville 39 Petrarch’s Tomb at 
a 8 Spanish Muleteer Arqua 

om 9 Saragossa 40 —— House 

Bae: 10 Cadiz 41 Tasso 

ies 11 Ball-fight 42 Florence 

es 12 The Acropolis 43 Venus de Medicis 


44 Santa Croce 
45 Thrasimene 


13 Temple of Jupiter 
14 Gibraltar 








15 Malta 46 Temple of Clitumnus 
$ 16 Ithaca 47 Soracte 
om 17 Yanina 48 Rome 
2 18 Zitza 49 The Wolf 
Be 19 Tepaleen 50 Tomb of Cecilia Metella 
a, 20 Dance of Palikars 51 Rome.—Column of Pho- 
‘a 21 Parga cas 
a 22 Constantinople “2 Fount of Egeria 
‘d 23 Colonna 53 Rome.—Coliseum 
B 2+ Marathon 54 The Gladiator 
os 25 Ada 55 Rome.—Interior of the 
B 26 Maison de Roi, Brussels Coliseum 


27 Seignies 
28 Drachenfels 
29 Ehrenbreitstein 
30 Aventicum 58 The Laocoon 
31 Mont Blanc 59 Apollo 
32 Rousseau 60 Lake Albano 

*.* Copies of the work are always kept in morocco 
and a few sets of the Plates on India paper, can be h 
in a Portfolio. Price #4. 4s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


56 Mole of Hadrian 
57 Rome.—St. Peter’s (In- 
terior) 


















132, Fizet Street, LonpoN. 
MESSRS. HOW AND PARSONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING BOOKS. 


ae F 
In 1 Vol. imperial 8vo. (uniform with “ Ireland,’’) 
containing Five Engravings on Steel, after Drawings 
b ACLISE, R.A., and about Fifty superior 

oodents. Price 25s. elegantly bound, 
SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 

BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
New Edition, with Additions. 

The Woodcuts embrace Scenes, Portraits, and Land- 

scapes from Nature, by the following artists :— 


- ——_- _—,- 


PAINTERS. ENGRAVERS. 
W. H. Brooke, F.S.A. . ° . T. Armstrong 
N.T. Crowley. . ° . J, Bastin 
Geo. Cruikshank . ° ° . M.A. Cook 
W. Evans, of Eton . . F. Delamotte 
J. Franklin . ° ° . E,. Evans 
J.Gilbert . ° ° . TT. Gilks 
W. Harvey . . « . W.J. Green 
J. R. Herbert, A.R A. . J. Jackson 
D. Maclise, R.A. . . KE. Landelis 


. W.J. Linton 
. A.J. Mason 
« J. Nugent 

S. M. Slader 


Mrs. Mc Ian ° 
H. Mc Manus 


R.Mclan. . . 
A. Nicholl, A.R. H.A.. 


G. F. Sargent e ‘ ; 8.Sly — 
J.C. Timbrell . ‘ . J.O. Smith 
J. H. Townsend J. Thompson 


® ee one © 8:6 ers & Go eo 


we b-6e5 2 6 2 © eee SF 


;& Walinesiey 


C. H. Weigall 
2 J. Waketield 


Pd ler 4) eas 
Il. 
In royal 8vo., with Engravings, price 31s, 6d., elegantly 


und, 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 
Or, WILD SPORTS of INDIA, on the NEILGHERRY 
HILLS, in the JUNGLES, and on the PLAINS. 
By Captain WALTER CAMPBELL, Of Skipness. 


THE FOLLOWING SUPERIOR WORKS ON THE 
ART OF DRAWING ARE NOW PUBLISHING 
BY 8S. & J. FULLER, 34, RATHBONE-PLACE, 

RIGHT’S ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE 
DRAWING-BOOK, in Eight Nos., Is. each; 
cloth bds., 9s. 

CIPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS for DRAWING the 
HUMAN FIGURE, engraved by F. Barroiozzi, Two 
Parts, 12s. each. 

D. COX’S TREATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING, and Effect in Water Colours, from the First Ra- 
diments to the finished Picture, in Twelve Nos., at 5s., 
7s. 6d., and 10s. each, folio super-royal ; or half-bound, 
complete, containing 56 Plates, price #6. 

D. COX’S YOUNG ARTIST’S COMPANION on 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER COLOURS, 
price 42s. 

T. 8. COOPER’S STUDIES of CATTLE and RUS- 
TIC FIGURES, in Ten Nos., 4s. each; cloth bds., 42s. 

T. S. COOPER’S ELEMENTARY STUDIES of 
CATTLE, in Eight Nos., 2s. each; cloth bds., 16s. 

T. S. COOPER’S COLOURED IMITATIONS of 
DRAWINGS, in Two Folios, petee 52s. 6d. each. 

S. and J. Fuller beg to call the attention of the Ad- 
mirers and Collectors of Water-Colour Drawings to 
their Rooms, in which will be found beautiful speci- 
mens by the following Masters:—Cattermole, Stan- 
field, Harding, Poole, Bright, T. 8. Cooper, Allen, 
Bentiey, Pyne, Richardson, Prout, Cox, and all the 
leading Artists of the day. 


| eee CHINESE CEMENT. — The 

extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Kings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s.6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co., 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 


THE CHEAPEST MANUFACTORY FOR GILT 
AND FANCY WOOD PICTURE FRAMES. 
GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
@ and GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, 
St. Martin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., 
that as he manufactures entirely on his premises every 
description of ORNAMENTED GILT and FANCY 
WOOD PICTURE FRAMES, he is enabled to offer 
them at such low prices that he defies competition. A 
most extensive assortment of every size Picture Frames 
kept ready. Re-gilding in all its branches in a most 
superior manner, cheaper than by any other gilder in 
the kingdom. Estimates given free of charge. 

P. G. having a large assortment of Picture Frames 
that have been some time on hand, will dispose of 
them at an immense reduction. : 

A list of the prices of Plate Glass, Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames, &c., sent, pre-paid, to any part 
of the kingdom, 








OLATILE FIXER, a Feepenetion to fix 
and secure Coloured Crayon and Chalk Drawi 

to prevent their rubbing. Sold in bottles, price 2s. a 

3s. 6d.--8. and J. Fuller particularly call the attention 
of Artists, Amateurs, and Drawing-Masters to the 
above useful Preparation ; likewise to their permanent 
Coloured Crayons, for Portrait and Landscape Paint- 
ing, fitted up in boxes, price 25s. and #2 10s. each. 
Specimen Drawings to be seen, and Portraits painted 
in Crayons.—Temple of Fancy, 34, Rathbone-place. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
PALL MALL and Cornutt, Lonpon, 
Established 1803, 

DIRECTORS, 

Edward Goldsmid, Esq., Chairman 

Wm. Tite, Esq., F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Sheftield Neave, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, keg. Fowler Newsam, . 
J.S. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P.| William Phillimore, ‘eq. 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. | Wm. H. C. Ptowden, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. John Poynder, " 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Robert Saunders ° 
J. W. Freshfield, ~~ Emanuel Silva, Kaq. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. | Sir Walter G. Stirling, 
~ ‘aa Goldsmid, Bart.,' Woe, 

-R.S. | Wm. Thompson, “ 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Ald., Pe nm 
John Hodgson, Esq. | Edward Vaux, Esq. 

Boyd Miller, Esq. | B. G. Windus, Esq. 

For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, 
and the PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES. 

CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whole paid up and invested, and entirely inde- 
pendent of the amount of premiums received ; thereby 
affording to persons Assured an immediate available 
fund for the payment of the most extensive losses, 
without — of partnership, and free from un- 
certainty as to the result of their engagements—which 
the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity of Trustees, or 
> ~~ ae in the performance of a specific trust or 

uty. 

Insurances may be effected with this Company to 
the extent of 410,000, on a single life, if approved. 

(By Order of the Board) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Sec. 

Rates ‘and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or 
other information, may be obtained at the Offices in 
London, and of the Company’s Agents in the Country. 

Fire Policies due at Christmas must be paid on or 
before the 9th of January. 


UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONAGE 


ey FLOATING BREAKWATER, 

and REFUGE HARBOUR COMPANY. 
Capital £300,000, in 30,000 Shares of 410 each: de- 
it £2 per share. To be incorporated by Act of 


rliament, 
DIRECTORS. 
Rear-Adm. N. Tomlinson | Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel 
Sir Thos. Grey, F.R.S. Pym, B. 
Capt. P. M‘Quhae, R.N. | George Dacre, Esq. 
Montague Gore, Esq.,M.P. | Captain Wm. Holt, R.N. 
Trustees—Chris. Pearse, .; Benj. Williams, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; Messrs. Cockburn 
and Co., Whitehall. 
Auditors—Mr. Jonathan Bail ; Mr. Jas. Chas. Hardy. 
Secretary—John Charretie, Esq. 
Solicitor—Ambrose Clare, A 
Office, No. 61, Moorgate-street, City. 

The reports of the Government Commissioners, and 
the deep interest which has been expressed in Parlia- 
ment, and by all who have the safety of our navy, the 
success of our commerce, and the protection of our 
seamen and fishermen at heart, prove incontestibly the 
absolute necessity which exists for the immediate re- 
paration of allour present harbours, and for the forma- 
tion of at least 250 newones. The expense which has 
hitherto been one of the insurmountable impediments 
no longer offers any obstacle, as by Captain Tayler’s 
meritorious invention this Company can form 180 
harbours at a less expense than that certified by the 
Government Commissioners as the sum required by 
the old modes for the formation of three. The facility 
of construction enables this new Floating breakwater 
to be affixed, and harbours of refuge formed, on the 
most exposed parts of our coasts, where not only none 
at present exist, but where also none other than by this 
method can be constructed; smooth water for the safe 
landing of goods and passengers by steamers can be 
ensured at all, even the most exposed piers. 

The Directors have great satisfaction in stating 
that they are in active negotiation with several places 
of the highest maritime importance; and that the 
Admiralty, zealous for the promotion and success 
of the undertaking, have already granted the use of 
anchors and ground moorings to enable Captain 
Tayler’s plan to be put in immediate operation at 


Brighton. 

Pros tuses and other particulars may be obtained 
at the Company’s Office ; at the Soliciter’s, 5, Sise-lane, 
Bucklersbury; and at the office of Somers Clarke, 
Esq., Brighton; where also applications for Shares may 


be made until the 30th of November next, when the 
allotment will be made. 
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| He : mete : he honour to announce 
Mr. MOON, Her Masesty’s PRintTsecLeR AND PusisHer, has t 


ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND. 


s RT, JERUSALEM, NEARLY READY; CONTAINING ; 
ie thenn ay JERUSALEM, FROM THE ROAD LEADING TO BETHANY, 





THE ENTRANCE ae HOLY SEPULCHRE. ag THE KINGS, 
AMASCUS GATE. ps A 
THE GREEK CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. MOSQUE 


TOMB OF ST. JAMES. m5 . k the spot), executed in Lithography by Lovis Hacug, Esq, 
A , each containing six fac-similes of the original Drawings (taken on the spot), executes s. 6d.; and a few 
a, | wad —— =ppety tl ont Historical and Descriptive Notices, by the Rev. Dr. Crouy, at £1 1s.; Proofs, #1 11 ; ew copies, 


ted in imitation of the original Drawings, #2 28. 
ore This Work is dedicated, by express command, to her Majesty. 


7 a . ’ 7% 
ITALIAN PILGRIMS COMING IN SIGHT OF ROME, 
, we crure by C. L. EASTLAKE, R.A., in the Possession of the Ricut Hon. Earu Gasy, ot Howick Hall; | 
Engraved in the highest style of Line, by Georck THomas Doo, who, upon the completion of this Work of Art, received the distinguished appointment of Historical | 





From the OriGINnAL Pi 



































Line Engraver to her Majesty, as a mark of high consideration of the great talent he has displayed on this refined subject. 
Price—Prints, #4 48..... . Proofs, 28 8s....... Before Letters, #12 12s. 


| i i i i in si ith * *s Highland Drovers,’ ‘ Wilkie’s Knox Preaching? 
, , : : ce of this Engraving being uniform in size with Landseer 8 Highland D vers, 
$ ot es Hen? : Se ashen. £ Maid a deragesma,’ ‘ Kastlake’s Christ Blessing Little Children,’ and ‘ Christ Weeping over Jerusalem.’ 


7 mp b) YXT TW) - 
A BARONIAL HALL IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
OR, OLD ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 
Engraved from the celebrated Picture by GrorcE CATTERMOLE, 
As tur Companion To Bouton Aspey 1x THE OLDEN Time; By Samvuxt Cousins, ARAL | 
This National Work has excited intense interest from the scene being so truly English. The First Proofs being nearly all sold, early application must be made for the 
remainder. Prints, £3 38....... Proofs, £5 5s....... Before Letters, £8 8s. 


DEPARTURE OF REGULUS. 
| Engraving in line, by DAN1EL WILson, late pupil of WiLL1AM Miter of Edinburgh, after the magnificent Picture by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.——Size, 244 inches by 1%. 
Prints, 21 11s 6d....... Proofs, #3 3s....... India Proofs, #4 4s....... Before Letters, #6 Gs. 


THE CORONATION. | 
Painted by E. T. Parris, Esq., Historical Painter to the QuEEN DowacER. 


A Combination of Circumstances, equally flattering and gratifying, enables Mr. Moon now definitely to announce that, by Special Authority, this 
Grand Historical Painting of the Coronation is entrusted to him for immediate Publication. 


This Work of Art will, with the Porrrarr of Her Masgsty, by Cuaton, and the QuEEN’s First CounciL, by Sir Davip Witkre, form a part of the Regal } 
Gallery of Pictures, iMustrating the incidents of the Reign of QueEN Vicroria, which Mr. Moon has arranged to produce as events may transpire. 


THE QUEEN RECEIVING THE HOLY SACRAMENT | 


AT HER CORONATION. 

















¥ 


"By C. R. Lesiig, R.A. ' 
| This beautiful Work belongs to Her Majesty, and Mr. Moon has been honoured by Her Majesty’s gracious Commands to have it engraved by Mr. Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. | 


' The Price of the Proofs and Impressions will necessarily bear proportion to the great cost of the production of the Engraving, upon which no expense will be spared; “ 
and by Mr. Moon’s arrangement with Mr. Cousins, every impression will be delivered through him —a guarantee that they will not be unworthy to display his 
talent, and support his distinguished reputation. The Price of the Impressions from the Engraving of this Work, which it is just to reiterate contaius nearly forty por- _ 
traits, will be, to Subscribers, Prints, with the Dedication, #12 12s.; Proofs, with the Royal Arms and Title, £15 15s. | 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET | 
AT APSLEY HOUSE. 


From a Picture by WitL1aM SALTER, Esq., Member of the Academies at Florence, Rome, &c., which he has had the high privilege of painting 
by the especial permission of His Grace THE DUKE oF WELLINGTON, 


From the actual scene in Apsley House, and has since been honoured with sittings for the portraits by the DISTINGUISHED GUESTS. 


This most interesting of National Subjects represents the Annual Banquet at which the surviving heroes of that glorious Victory meet to commemorate, on the 18th 
of June, the most celebrated event in the Military Annals of our Country. Prints, 210 10s....... Proofs, £12 12....... Before Letters, #15 15s. 


THE LAST WHOLE-LENGTH MILITARY PORTRAIT OF 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
IN HIS UNIFORM AS FIELD-MARSHAL. 
Painted by J. Lucas, 9 at Walmer Castle, in November last. The Noble Duke, in expressing his approbation of this work, addressed the Artist in nearly the — 


following words: “ Mr. Lucas, | have beeu torn to death by repeated sittings, and I will ne r sit" yP i in. Those w ave my li ' 
| eeagy freen thin.” 38, poi xever sit"fur my Portrait again. ‘Those who wish to have my likeness must have 
- ’ 


THE PORTRAIT PAINTED FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
‘ By the same celebrated Artist. Engraved by 8. Cousins, Esq. A.R.A. 
| Present prices to Subscribers: Proofs with Autograph, 46 6s....... Lettered Proofs, #4 4s....... Prints, £2 2s, For which an early application is requested. 








NEARLY READY, 

A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF THE LATE } 

COUNTESS OF BU NG' . | 

Painted by Joun Lucas, for His Grace the DuKe oF Srimnl K.G., U RLI N G ON - | 


re thi as a Companion in size to S VRENCE’ i 
| DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND AND CuILp. Bagreved by Sanens tay > ee te em 
Prints, 42 2s....... Proofs, #4 4s....... Before Letters, £6 6. 








THE FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 


_ THE RIGHT HON. LORD COTTENHAM 


IN HIS ROBES AS 


FULL SIZE HALF-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 


» | THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST, 


LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND P LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 
, " - ° ust painted by W. C. ‘ ‘ \ 
Painted by C. R. Leste, R-A., and engraving by H. T. Ryaut. Prints, a Is r fon aks tetie oven _ | 
Prints, £2 2s.... Proofs, #4 48.... Before Letters, #6 6s. we : ean 


Before Letters, with Autograph, £4 4s. 
Loxpon ; F. G. MOON, 20, Threadneedle Street. — 
w— London :—Printed (at the office of Parmer and Cayton, 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street), and Published by How and Parsons, 132, Fleet Street,—January 1, 1842. 








